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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Advantage of the Gas Industry. 


Ir there was one impression stronger than any other which 
those present at the Annual Meeting and Conference of the 
“B.C.G.A.” carried away with them from Liverpool last 
week, it was that the work of the gas industry is of incal- 
culable national benefit. This aspect of the industry’s 
activities is not grasped even by some of the most intelli- 
gent men in the realms of governmental, industrial, and 
ordinary citizen life until it is specifically, and point by 
point, brought to their attention. Notable as have been 





previous conferences of the Association, never within our 
memory of all meetings that have preceded the Liverpool 
one has the national aspect of the work of the industry been 
made more pronounced ; and many prominent men of Lan- 
cashire have now an understanding of this important phase of 


our industry that they had not prior to the meeting last week. 
Happy are gas suppliers in a large territory who can secure 
in a centralized place the holding of an annual meeting of 
an Association which has such educative resources and influ- 
ence. One resuit of the Liverpool conference is that new 
views have been opened up to men of position in a large area, 
and thus fresh opinions have been created. The Liverpool 
Gas Company are held in high esteem not only in the city, but 
in a large surrounding area; and their Chairman and Presi- 
dent of the Association (Alderman H. Wade Deacon, C.B.E., 
J.P.) has rendered public service in manner which has 
placed him in the fore-rank of citizens of high reputation. 
Throughout the proceedings this esteem was testified; and 
despite the fact that gas supply in the city is the production 


of private enterprise and electricity that of municipal enter- | 


prise, there were not apparent any of those petty jealousies 


that are so often witnessed where the local authorities show | the pollution of the atmosphere by industrial and domestic 


—perhaps unconsciously—the communistic trait of strong 
antipathy to private enterprise in favour of their municipal 
trading. The Liverpool Gas Company have on the City 
Council business men with whom to deal—men who believe 
in every enterprise no matter the ownership realizing busi- 
hess on its own merits. This is the right spirit and attitude. 
It would be a national advantage if the same spirit were 
cultivated throughout the country. At Liverpool, the Asso- 
ciation were received and entertained in the Municipal Build- 
ings by Alderman and Mrs. Rutherford, deputizing for the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress (who were in France), and 
Alderman Rutherford also welcomed the visitors at their 
business meeting—these being graceful recognitions of the 
public importance of gas, without the faintest sign of trading 
tivalry. At the dinner, too, given by the Liverpool Gas 
Company, members and officials of the City Corporation and 
Civic representatives of other neighbouring towns were 
among the guests; and there was here no trace of the an- 
tagonism which is so often found between local authorities 
and a public utility concern run by private enterprise, and 
which embitter relations. In such conditions one gets into 
a real atmosphere of public service; and that atmosphere 
nO organization in the industry has done more to foster and 
Promote than the “ B.C.G.A.” 

It is such service that the gas industry is rendering to the 
nation, under laws which have become more co-ordinated 


through the Gas Regulation Act, and which impose condi- 


| the sun’s rays, are doing a grand national service. 


tional restrictions upon the participants in any accruing profit. 
The issues of that service are nationally of far greater value 
than the revenue of the industry and the profit which the 
suppliers of the necessary capital are allowed to take. As 
was seen by our comments on the Presidential Address last 
week, the national service note was given to the proceedings 
by Mr. Wade Deacon in his deliverance; and it is true the 
industry is doing a great part day by day, and in several 
ways, to advance the economy and efficiency of the nation. 
The point was noted by Alderman J. H. Lloyd, of Birming- 
ham, when he said that the address showed that the gas in- 
dustry was not out merely for commercial advantage to itself, 
but that it had a strong desire to benefit the public in every 
possible way. Happy emphasis was laid upon this when 


| Alderman S. F. Phillips, of Salford, converted the word 


“serve” to “save” in a phrase from the address to the effect 
that it was the duty of gas undertakings to serve the nation. 
That is the point. Its service results in saving, and “‘ saving ” 
in many other ways than is comprised within the oft-quoted 
expression “ economy and efficiency.” There is health and 
life saving ; and no one allows the gas industry to make any 
special charge for this service, nor does it attempt to do so. 
But it is of immeasurable national importance. We were re- 


| cently given information by Sir George Newman, the Chief 


Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, which is a vast 
encouragement to those who are working for a healthier, 
happier, and more prosperous population; and the gas 
industry can claim it has been doing that. Sir George stated 
in his annual report that the average death rate, which was 
21°4 per 1000 in 1871-80, fell last year to 11°6 per 1000. In 
bringing about conditions contributing to this result, the gas 
industry is taking an important share. Anyone who heard 
the fascinating lecture by Dr. C. W. Saleeby on pure air and 
sunshine, and the effect they have in preventing disease and in 
curing it, must admit that those who are working to lessen 


chimneys, which pollution obstructs the free penetration of 
The 
participation in this of the gas industry was also shown by Mr. 
W. M. Mason in a paper which presented the case for gas as 
an aid to health. The argument and compilation of facts for 
which Mr. Mason, as he explained, was the official mouthpiece, 
deserve very thorough study by those who are engaged in 


| the work of promoting the use of gas; every appliance for 


whatever heating purpose which displaces raw coal being 
a contribution to a beneficent object. One of the most in- 
fluential avenues for promoting, by example and through 
experience, the use of gas for heating purposes is the 
medical profession; and in this connection, the remarkable 
data supplied by Mr. H. H. Creasey as to the gas-fire 
patronage of the medical men in the district of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company are instructive, and testify to the 
efficiency of the campaign among them. The promotion of 
health and the saving of life are important national advan- 
tages; and so is the saving of valuable constituents of coal, 
of property from slow destruction, and of labour in the 
home, together with the promotion of the general economy 
and efficiency which results from the displacing of coal by 
gas. Inindustry and trade the same economical and efficient 
results are promoted, and on a larger scale, as was illus- 
trated by the vast applications of gas at the biscuit works 
of Messrs. W. & R. Jacob & Co., of Aintree, as described in 


the paper by Mr. R. E. Gibson, the Engineer of the Liver- 
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_ poo] Gas Company, and as was demonstrated by a visit of 


the members of the Association to the famous factory. 
There cannot be any denial of the national advantage of 
the work of the gas industry, although there is as yet but 
scant recognition of it; but the omens are that the recogni- 
tion is growing. The more it grows, the greater will become 
the opportunities of the industry in promoting fresh ways of 
securing national advantage. For example, much has re- 
cently been heard of the co-ordination of our fuel supplies 
with the view to their more economical use, and thus secure 
a further advantage tothe nation. The newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. J. H. Ellis (the Chairman of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company), made reference 
to this at the dinner last week, when he spoke of the possi- 
bility of gas-works becoming the generators of electricity 
for supply in bulk to the distributors. Such things, how- 
ever, cannot come to pass without hard work, and using 
all the vehicles of propaganda that are available. That is 
work the Association have in hand. The industry has 
received more publicity this year than in any previous 
one, simply because, as Mr. F. W. Goodenough pointed 
out, three times more money than the normal has been spent 
upon it. Through it this year we have won much ground, 
and not only owing to display and mass advertising, but be- 
cause truth is the first item in the Association’s code of ad- 
vertising principles. When experience confirms the adver- 
tised statements, a good reputation is built up; when expe- 
rience does not confirm them, that experience does infinitely 
more harm than the advertisement does good to the adver- 
tiser. During the past year, the Association, its Executive 
Chairman and Committee, and the officers have put in more 
work than ever for the industry; and the effects are good— 
one of them being the growth of recognition that this enor- 
mous commercial enterprise in gas can and does promote 
national advantage through its service. That service is not 
the mere exchange of a commodity for so much money. 


. There exists in it intrinsic value to the nation of a very far- 


























reaching order. 

At the same time we have to meet hostile circumstances. 
We have in power a Government obsessed with the import- 
ance of electricity for light, heat, and power—a Govern- 
ment who are building castles in the air in this connection, 
and are content with what they are doing, simply because 
their knowledge does not enable them first to dig before 
constructing. One line of work for the gas industry should 
be, not to decry their competitor, but truthfully to create 
public opinion upon this matter by a plain statement of 
comparative facts. This, we have reason to believe, is a 
matter receiving immediate and careful attention. Anyway, 
looking at the developments within the industry, the pro- 
gress it is making, the competitive circumstances of the 
times, the favouring influence of the Government for elec- 
tricity, there is no doubt, as Mr. D. Milne Watson said in 
a message to last week’s conference, the best way for us to 
meet the situation of the times is to hold together and sup- 
port one another in a national organization, of which the 
“B.C.G.A.” is a prominent and successful example. 


Government to Subsidize Electrical Equipment in 


Houses. 


Ir is not known how widespread the offer has been made to 
which we have to call attention ; but it is pretty certain that 
Swansea has not alone been favoured in the manner to be 
described. It may, with good assurance, be assumed that 
the offer has been made extensively to other municipal 
authorities supplying electricity ; and if to them, why not 
to all gas suppliers, though in our opinion the Government 
ought not to be permitted to speculate with the taxpayers’ 
money in this fashion? At all events, there ought not to be 
preferential consideration for one industry over another. 
It has been seen, from several references in the FF hha 
that the Government are contemplating amplifying con- 
siderably the powers of the Electricity Commissioners, and 
meeting the costs of carrying out large schemes of electricity 
transmission in conjunction with super-power stations ; and 
they have been dreaming of electricity being conducted to 
the home of every working man for light, heat, cooking, and 
power, in order (so they say) to do away with the drudgery 
of everyday labour. The object is an excellent one, but 
the means proposed most uneconomical from the point of 
view of both the nation and the individual. However, the 
Government are still proceeding blindly and superficially. 








Clearly they have not the remotest notion of what their 
ambitions in this respect mean and involve. 

The first step in this new development was disclosed at a 
meeting just recently of the Swansea Corporation Electricity 
Committee. Fundamentally, the Government desire to 
assist the unemployed during the coming winter. Accord- 
ing to a report in the “South Wales Daily News,” the pro- 
posals request the Corporation to spend money on the lay- 
ing out of general electricity schemes where it is considered 
they will be justified within a period of ten years; tle 
Government undertaking to pay the interest on the capital 
invested for ten years, or such less period if it becomes 
remunerative earlier. That is to say, up to a period of ten 
years, or less if the extension reaches a paying basis before, 
the Government will be responsible for the interest on the 
money laid out in response to this invitation. No wonder 
the Borough Electrical Engineer rubbed his hands with 
glee, and told his Committee that this opened out a very 
wide vista, and would enable them to develop the electricity 
undertaking toa very greatextent. The Chairman (Colonel! 
Sinclair) also intimated that it would allow the Committee 
to override their old policy of only laying mains where they 
were assured of their becoming remunerative ; but this new 
project will enable them to get out to districts where they 
would otherwise not have ventured at present. In other 
words, the Government are instigating electricity committees 
to forsake a politic policy and gamble on a hoped-for future 
success. Somebody has got to pay for this, and that some- 
body is the taxpayer; and to what extent the taxpayer will 
be committed in this way is not known. Anyway, it is not 
just to the taxpayer or to public utility concerns—such as gas 
undertakings—in competition with the electricity industry. 

The offer does not stay at the extension of mains. It is 
said that it includes the equipment of houses. The point 
was raised by Alderman James, who asked whether a scheme 
could be submitted for the actual wiring of houses and the 
installation of electric cooking and heating apparatus in 
every house. The reply of the Chairman was that such 
schemes are incorporated in the offer. It gives them a free 
hand. The Committee were jubilant; and the Engineer 
was instructed to prepare a report on a scheme, including 
the laying of mains, house wiring, and the fitting of appara- 
tus. The closing date for the acceptance of the offer is some 
time this month. Naturally the proposals are regarded as 
significant ; and it is thought they will have a marvellously 
beneficial effect upon the interests of electricity undertak- 
ings. So much does this strike the “South Wales Daily 
Post” that its reference to the proceedings of the Committee 
starts with the words: “ Electricity and all its concomitant 
“ benefits in every house in Swansea borough is now within 
“ the bounds of reasonable possibility.” If it were, we should 
be sorry for the occupants of those houses. There may be 
some connection between the Government offer and an 
advertisement which appears in the same local paper, and 
the purpose of which may be to give an indication of the 
costs of wiring in different circumstances. The advertise- 
ment is issued by the Corporation Electricity Department ; 
and it asks for tenders for the wiring for electric lighting 
of thirty-three houses in Shelley Crescent and sixty-three 
flats in Byron Crescent. 

This Government offer is an important matter. It is one 
against which the gas industry should protest through every 
available channel—particularly through those Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament who represent the workers employed in 
the gas industry. No doubt the National Gas Council will 
have something to say, and make a move, in view of the 
Government offer. It is one which should command the 
attention of all organizations concerned in national finance 
and interests and in the defence of the taxpayers. The gas 
industry has had to lay mains, equip houses on the prepay- 
ment system, and do it all without help on a commercial 
footing; and why should electricity be favoured in the 
financial manner suggested? The present scheme is 4 
serious and a disquieting one. In the same issue of the 
“South Wales Daily Post” from which our information 
has been taken, we see a report of a political meeting headed 
“Danger of Labour in Office—The Undermining of ou 
Institutions.” There is something more than that in the 
present proposals. In them there is unsound finance; ther: 
is no security; there is encouragement to electrical spect: 
lation; and_they are unjust to the chief competitor of ti 
electrical industry, as well as to the taxpayers. Every 
business ought to stand on its own foundations, and not be 
subsidized by the Government. 
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The Gas Educated Director. 


Ir was not supposed that “ A Gas Engineer” would allow 
to pass without reply the criticisms of his suggestions as to 
the education of gas directors and his decisive views as to 
the exclusion from Boards of Directors of gas engineers 
who had held official positions. From his comment on the 
criticisms, it appears that our friend did not mean all that his 
former statements implied. He has no grievance against 
the official gas engineer who becomes a director, and he has 
no objection to his becoming a director, providing it is not 
of the company of which he has been the successful engineer 
and manager. His exact disclaimer of objection in other 
circumstances is made thus: ‘‘ When reading Mr. Brearley’s 
“ article, it must be borne in mind that the original statement 
“ did not suggest that gas engineers should be excluded from 
“ sitting on Boards of Directors of gas companies, but only 
“ that they should not be elected, upon retirement from their 
“ official position, to the Board of the Company in whose 
“ service they are.” There we must dissent entirely from 
our friend. A gas official—especially a gas engineer and 
manager—who is retiring from official service, providing 
always that he has served the company faithfully and well, 
and has gained the confidence and respect of those about 
him, could not be of greater value to any Board than that 
under which he had served, inasmuch as to the administra- 
tive work he would bring incomparable knowledge of the 
affairs of the concern. The prohibition of “A Gas Engi- 
neer”’ is based upon a single point of view. ‘He wishes to 
protect the successor of the elevated engineer. He thinks 
the latter would look with jaundiced eyes on any improve- 
ments upon his own work that a younger engineer who 
succeeded him in official capacity might suggest. As we 
pointed out in our criticism of Sept. 24, an engineer who 
would take up such an attitude would not deserve the title 
of “engineer.” A successful engineer is a man who has 
throughout his professional life been making improvements 
upon the work that he has formerly done; and is it to be 
supposed that upon his retirement he would say that the last 
word in any process or method he had adopted had been said, 
and that a successor would be able to go no farther? The 
whole teachings of his life would rebel against such a pos- 
ture. It would suggest that progress had ended. 

We do not care to discuss persons, save in a good cause; 
and this is such. ‘A Gas Engineer’ makes special refer- 
ence to Mr. D. Milne Watson and Dr. Carpenter—former 
gas officials who have risen to the highest pinnacles in the 
industry. They will not object to the allusion and the dis- 
cussion, because this is a subject in which they are both 
much interested, and they are both cordially in favour of 
chief officials winning their way to the Board of Directors. 
Our contributor maintains that Mr. Milne Watson and Dr. 
Carpenter were not elected to their present positions because 
owing to long service they wished to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibilities of office, and it was felt it would be a gracious 
compliment to elect them as Directors, but because those 
tesponsible on the Boards thought that, by raising them to 
their present positions, they would utilize their abilities to 
the greatest advantage of the respective companies and the 
industry generally. ‘That argument cannot be confined to 
those two administrative chiefs. If it applies to them, why 
not to other men? And why should not other directors think 
the same? Theydoso think; otherwise there would be no 
Invitation to retiring officials in other cases to come up 
higher. Now if “A Gas Engineer” will make the inquiry 
of Dr. Carpenter, he will tell him that he is a firm believer in 
officials aspiring to a seat at the Board, and that it is a very 
proper and fit reward for eminent official service. In fact, 
he has been the means of ensuring that a proportion of the 
members of the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Board 
shall be men trained in gas interests, and preferably home 
trained. Then recently Mr. T. Goulden was elected to a 
Seat at the Board of the Gas Light and Coke Company, on 
his retirement from the office of Chief Engineer. Was he 
SO appointed because the Governor of the Company is not 
favourable to officials being on Boards ? Just the contrary. 

he Governor’s voice was the one, we have not the slightest 
doubt, which was most pronounced in favour of this course 
being taken. And Mr. T. Hardie, the present Chief Engi- 
heer, oes not appear to be at all unhappy with his prede- 
cessor on the Board. Mr. Milne Watson and Dr. Carpenter, 
our contributor suggests, were raised to their present posi- 
tions hecause of their proved ability, which it was desired 

Should be given full play. In the exercise of that ability, 








they take a diametrically opposite view to that held by “A 
Gas Engineer.” Another prominent example of the same 
kind. of thing is the presence of Mr. H. E. Jones and 
Mr. H. D. Ellis on the Board of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany; Mr. A. E. Broadberry on that of the Tottenham Com- 
pany; and Mr. B. R. Green on that of the Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company. 

Examine the question how we will, we cannot agree with 
our contributor’s view on this point, which view, to say the 
least, is very shortsighted, and the reason for it weak. In 
the administration of gas undertakings, the best possible 
factors are wanted, and the foremost is the trained gas en- 
gineer and manager. 


A Low Offer. 


Ir the Poplar Borough Council have a vacancy for a road 
sweeper, a man would do better for a couple of years by 
applying for the job than by taking the position of Assistant 
Gas Engineer offered by the Barnoldswick District Council, 
at the commencing salary of £175 per annum, and rising by 
three annual instalments of £25 to the magnificent sum of 
£250 a year. The first year, too, he could do better by 
taking a job asa Midland gas stoker at £3 12s. 6d. per week, 
for £175 divided by 52 is equal to £3 7s. 33d. per week, 
and then in the $d. more than justice is being done to the 
Council. These are days of technical education schemes 
and examinations of high order in the industry ; days, too, 
when the responsibilities of the technical officers of a gas 
undertaking have much increased andare increasing. The 
Barnoldswick District Council have apparently an idea that 
by their offer of £175 a year they are doing their part to 
attract intelligent young men to the industry, and to en- 
courage them to qualify for the standard of work expected 
of them in these times. Itis, we are told by correspondents, 
our duty to enlighten the Council upon the subject; and we 
have much pleasure in complying with the request. They 
are in this respect doing nothing to encourage. It is offers 
of this kind and disappointments that cause intelligent 
young men to ask themselves: ‘Is it worth while?” 
Thank goodness all gas administrators do not assess tech- 
nically trained young men at the value put upon them by 
the Barnoldswick Council, or the gas industry would soon 
be in bad case. 

It is not that the Council are unaware they are asking for 
good quality for their money. In passing, we notice in the 
application form the inquiry as to whether the applicant is 
married or single. If married to an educated and refined 
young woman, she might with an income of £175 a year, or 
even £200—and the prospect of £250 after three or four 
years’ struggling—wish that she had never left the home of 
her parents. The applicant is asked to describe his present 
official position, and state how long he has held it. Then 
particulars are asked as to educational training, with a list 
of certificates for gas and allied subjects. This shows that 
the Council appreciate that an assistant gas engineer should 
be technically trained. This is accentuated by subsequent 
questions as to whether the candidate can control and regu- 
late the heating of vertical and horizontal retorts, and as to 
whether he has been accustomed to taking charge of the 
works. He is asked to give his experience with every part 
of the plant of a fully equipped gas-works. It is seen, too, 
that he must be a chemist; for he is to state whether he has 
had experience of the analysis of coal, coke, gas, tar, and 
liquor, and of the testing of gas for heating and lighting. 
That is not all. He must be a works designer and a 
draughtsman. The twenty-fifth question is: “Can you 
“ prepare plans, and also make the necessary detail draw- 
“ ings, along with the estimates, for gas-works plant or 
“ buildings, also sketches of mains and services?” Not 
being satisfied with this mass of qualification for £175 a 
year, with £25 a year rise the succeeding three years, the 
Council are desirous of knowing whether the applicant has 
had any office experience, and is able to deal with corres- 
pondence. And in the absence of the Engineer, would the 
candidate be capable of taking full responsibility? As we 
read this investigation of qualifications, we are struck by 
the complete understanding of the attainments necessary ina 
competent and efficient assistant engineer and manager, and 
the utter, lack of appreciation as to the compensation de- 
served for the services of one so competent and efficient. 
Those who like to study administrative psychology, have an 
interesting instance from Barnoldswick—an overflowing 
knowledge of requirement, and yet reluctance to pay the 
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value of it! We hoped the days of this sort of thing 
had passed, or were rapidly passing. Barnoldswick disap- 
points us. 


Lighting Activity Over the Way. 


THOSE gas administrators who are hesitating over the adop- 
tion of a policy of inspection, adjustment, and maintenance 
of consumers’ lighting and other appliances, would do well 
to pay a little more heed to the renewed activity by the elec- 
trical industry in the field of lighting. They know that gas 
lighting left to the attentions of most consumers constitutes 
the weakest point in gas business, and so is the most easily 
pregnable. They are also equally well aware that gas light- 
ing can by periodical skilled attention be maintained in an 
unassailable condition in respect of economy, light quality, 
and general utility. They also know that the lighting branch 
of the business is the one that—unfortunately for the gas in- 
dustry—is most neglected, simply because they will not enter 
into systematic inspection and maintenance (as other under- 
takings have profitably done) by men who understand this 
work, and make the charge part of the costs of supply. We 
in the gas industry have not yet got into the habit of think- 
ing in terms of service—that it is service we are supplying, 
and not so many therms or (in the case of those who are not 
up to date) cubic feet. The sooner views broaden, the better. 
With each new winter season, the electricity supply indus- 
try makes a fresh effort in the direction of lighting. It is 
the most profitable part of the electricity business; and 
they feel the want of more of it. As will be seen by our 
“ Electricity Supply Memoranda ” this week, the question is 
being asked in the electricity industry: “ Is our progress in 
“lighting as rapid as it should be?” There is general 
agreement among our competitors that the answer should 
be in the negative. The gas industry ought to show them 
more effectively than it is doing now that there are very 
good reasons why progress for them cannot be at a faster 
rate. If the “ Memoranda”’ is read this week, it will be 
seen that it is not only the electricity undertakings that are 
getting busy again over lighting, but the electric lamp 
manufacturers. The work that they do does not come so 
prominently before the local gas distributors. They work, 
we will not say by stealth, but through the Post Office, 
and so what they are doing is not so obvious to the very 
people who ought to know what is going on. There is 
one electric lamp manufacturing firm who mail a booklet 
on “ Better Home Lighting” to something like a million 
householders in the British Isles ; and they claim that this 
is probably the most comprehensive mailing scheme that 
has ever been carried out in this country in connection with 
lighting. We are disposed to agree with them. But the 
booklet and the mailing scheme, it will be observed, are only 
items in this season's electrical propaganda. The gas in- 
dustry’s most potent defence to the operations of the elec- 
tricity industry to secure new lighting territory will be found 
in burner inspection, adjustment, and maintenance by skilled 


*" men. 
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Gas Directors and Local Authority Contracts. 


The Chertsey District Council appear to have a brusque way 
of doing things. They find it impossible to wait until the appeal 
is heard in the case of Lapish v. Braithwaite before taking definite 
action against one of their members. This is Mr. G. R. Wells, a 
Director of the Chertsey Gas Company, who have contracts run- 
ning with the Council for public lighting and the supply of other 
products. The dismissal of Mr. Wells from public service was 
made on a recommendation of the Finance Committee that the 
office of councillor held by him be declared vacant, on the ground 
that he is a Director of the Gas Company. The recommenda- 
tion was carried, despite the fact that the Clerk had reported that 
the London Municipal Society and the National Union of Rate- 
payers’ Association had written stating that they had taken Coun- 
sel’s opinion, and, as a result, expressed the definite view that 
Mr. Wells was not disqualified. There is unquestionably a wide 
divergence of views on the subject of councillors who are directors 
of companies statutorily controlled ; so much so that the London 
Municipal Society suggested that the only way positively to settle 
the point as to gas directors was to have a test case. It seems 
that the reason the voting went in favour of the Committee’s re- 
commendation was that the members of the Council have a feel- 
ing that Chertsey should not be the place to bear the cost of a test 





case. But why Chertsey? The eyes of the world are not on that 
town. There are 1500 local authorities in the country, a large 
proportion of whom have gas directors in their composition, but 
not one of them has taken the drastic course adopted at Chertcey. 
They are mostly awaiting the result of the Braithwaite appeal. 
The Mayor of Worthing (Alderman J. G. Denton), who is a 
Director of the Gas Company, has intimated to his colleagues 
that he feels he can no longer act with safety in his corporate 
office, and that he proposes to absent himself from all meetings, 
and to take no further part in corporate affairs, pending the 
result of the Braithwaite appeal. 


British Empire Exhibition. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, the Director of United Kingdom 
Exhibits at the British Empire Exhibition, is a ubiquitous gentle- 
man. He was present last week at the annual meeting of the 
“ B.C.G.A.,” and was also at a meeting of the Thirty Club at the 


- Trocadero. At the latter, he stated that he was not yet able to 


say whether the Exhibition would re-open next year, but an early 
announcement might be expected. Despite the tragic behaviour 
of the weather, the success of this year’s undertaking he described 
as prodigious. Success in this instance does not mean the state 
of the Exhibition balance-sheet. ‘ Success” must be adjudged 
by the benefit that the great display has been, and will be, to the 
Empire. It is difficult to assess this. The immediate business 
is not the sum of the benefit; but it is the only traceable thing 
upon which one can go. Sir Lawrence said that “the tangible 
business, in terms of goods sold and orders booked, had exceeded 
exhibitors’ expectations.” But far more important is the wide 
and convincing publicity given to Empire products—whether 
manufactures of the United Kingdom, or raw materials from 
the Dominions. 


The Miners and Reparations Coal. 

The representatives of the miners have had their interview 
with the Prime Minister on this subject ; and like all Ministers on 
these occasions, he (so it is reported) was ‘‘sympathetic.” The 
miners’ representatives told him of the severe depression which 
exists in the mining industry, particularly in the districts pro- 
ducing for the export trade. They argued that payment by coal 
to the allied countries on the Continent interfered with British 
trade, and that the depression in the export coal trade is attri- 
butable to this cause. The Prime Minister’s statement, besides 
being sympathetic, is said to have been guarded and diplomatic 
in character; and, in confidence, he told the miners’ leaders of 
the general lines of the policy of the Government in Europe. 
Some of them were impressed, and now are not inclined to adopt 
an attitude which would increase the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. There was also promise that the Trade and Commerce 
Committee should explore the position of the mining and other 
industries in relation to reparations. On that Committee the 
Miners’ Federation are now to have representation. So much for 
the interview, which, of course, was a private one. Some of the 
miners’ leaders seem to think the Dawes report has improved 
the position as to reparations coal. Mr. W. Straker, Secretary of 
the Northumberland miners, is one of these. He says if there 
were no reparations coal at all, we should still have German coal 
to meet in the foreign market. The only ill-effect will be if repara- 
tions lower the economic conditions, by increasing the working 
hours and reducing the wages of German mine workers, so that 
Germany can undersell British coal in competitive markets. 


Lost Days. . 

Sir Arthur Balfour, Chairman of the Government Committee 
of Industry and Trade, states that in the first eight months of this 
year we lost nearly 8,000,000 man-days in industrial strikes and 
delays of one kind and another. That is one of the curious ways 
Labour has of preventing industry getting into a better condition 
and stride, and so creating more employment. 





Cheap Capital. 

This is difficult to get in these times; but not so much as 
a few years ago. The matter was referred to last week in ‘he 
address of the President of the Society of Incorporated Accoust- 
ants and Auditors (Mr. G. Stanhope Pitt). He alluded at so a6: 
length to the National Debt repayment. This, he holds, shoul¢ be 
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steady, gradual, and consistent in good times and bad; but it 
should not reduce the ability of the nation to maintain and ad- 
vance its earnings by an increase of capital through savings. 
Heavy taxation, which involves a disproportionate appropriation 
of profits at the expense of capitalized profits, is detrimental to 
trade expansion. Cheap capital is a first essential to industry; 
and any legislation which adversely affects credit and the capital 
available for investment would have a disastrous effect on the 
country’s position. Economy on the part of the Government, 
thrift in the habits of the individual, and enterprise in the activi- 
ties of the capitalist should be encouraged ; and in combination 
they should enable the nation to meet its liabilities and to main- 
tain a higher standard of living. 


IE SA TS NE EE SE RE TIE SS 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Harry Epwarp Jones, M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires, Ltd., 
in place of the late Sir Albert Edward Bowen, Bart. Mr. JAMES 
MACKENZIE Macmorran, Secretary of the Company, has been 
appointed a Director, to fill the vacancy on the Board caused by 
the death of the late Chairman; and Mr. Ropert Grant is the 
new Secretary. 


In consequence of the large and continuous increase of busi- 
ness, the Directors of the Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company 
have decided to relieve Mr. W. N. WEsTLAKE, the present Engi- 
neer and General Manager and Secretary, of the purely secretarial 
duties, so as to enable him to devote the whole of his time to the 
more important work. Accordingly they have appointed as Secre- 
tary Mr. Ernest H. Dart, who has been in the service of the 
Company for many years as Chief Cashier. 


Mr. D. D. Mervin has been appointed Assistant Engineer and 
Chemist to the Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Undertaking, which 
position was advertised in the “ JourNAL ” for Sept. 3. 


Mr. JosEpH Henry Race, grandson of Alderman J. Race, J.P., 
of Burnley, has been appointed Works Chemist to the Bishop 
Auckland Gas Company. His early education was obtained at 
Burnley Grammar School, and he is a graduate of Manchester 
University. He has been Assistant Chemist to the Liverpool Gas 
Company for three years. 

Mr. Witt TuorneE, M.P., is 67 to-day. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for the formation of the Gas-Workers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union in 1899, and was elected as General Secretary, a position 
he continues to hold. In 1891 he was elected to the West Ham 
Borough Council, and was Mayor of the Borough for the year 
1917-18. He was returned as M.P. for the Plaistow Division of 
West Ham in 1906, and still sits for the division. 


Mr. LauRENCE DovuGAtt has been appointed to represent Mr. 
James Dougall, Chiswick Meter Works, in the Eastern Counties. 
Mr. LeonarD Truscott still retains the representation in the 
Southern District. 


The partners—Messrs. Percy E. and Albert E. D. Beaumont— 
of Messrs, W. G. Beaumont and Son, Priory Works, Bow, E., 
desire to thank all friends for their kind sympathy and floral 
tributes in the sad bereavement they have sustained in the loss 
of their father, Mr. William George Beaumont. 























Chadwick Lecture Programme.—For this autumn this includes 
a lecture by Prof. J. D. Cohen, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., on “ Smoke,” 
with a review of its causes, its effects on vegetation, fabrics, 


Masonry, and metal work, and its influence on health and the 
death-rate. : ; 


Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Institution in Runcorn on Friday, Oct. 24 
(under the Presidency of Mr. G. S. Frith, J.P.), there will be a 
visit to the Marsh Works of the United Alkali Company, Ltd., to 
Inspect the various plants for the production of sulphuric acid 
from spent oxide, pyrites, and brimstone, and to the new power 
station at West Bank, Widnes. On the invitation of the Chair- 
Man ar d Directors of the Runcorn Gas Company, luncheon will 
be provided at the County Secondary School, after which there 
will be an inspection of the gas-works and the new showrooms of 
the Company. A formal business meeting will follow the lunch. 


Singeing Cloth by Gas.—It is pointed out in the “ American 
as Journal” that from time almost immemorial cloth has been 
smooted by singeing, either by running it through a flame and 
immersing it in water to put out sparks or by the use of hot plates 
and rollers, The application of gas heat to the process is said to 
have so greatly improved the singeing of cloth that the use of 
coal-fired machines is rapidly being given up. The gas flame is 
ready for operation the moment it is lighted, and gas-heated 
rollers can be raised to the required temperature of 1400° in 
wenty minutes, as against the four or five hours needed to heat 
similar rollers with a coal fire. Cloth can be run through the gas 
singelng machine at the rate of 200 ft. a minute, or more than 
Wo miles an hour, and automatic control of the heat produces 
More uniform results than were possible with the use of coal. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


THERE are signs that the electricity supply industry is not satis- 
fied with its progress in lighting. ‘ Meteor” of the “ Electrical 
Times” recently asked the question, “Is our Progress What it 
Should Be?” And his reply is, “ When 
all’s said and done, progress is rather 
disappointing.” He thinks that Chicago, 
New York, and Berlin have been rather tediously overquoted, 
but that if we go to our nearest neighbours on the Continent, we 
find a predominance of electricity for light and other purposes 
that is still far ahead of us here. Quoting again: “In Paris the 
wiring and fitting are often superficial and gimcrack; but electri- 
city is everywhere—you cannot get away from it. It is just the 
same in most French and Belgian cities. But in similar towns in 
this country, the gas mantle is by no means hard to seek; the 
gas-stove is yet commoner; the full noon-tide of electricity has 
yet to come.” Tears mixed with hope! But the hope has not 
any very solid foundation. Electricity in this country made the 
leaps and bounds it did in adoption for lighting largely through 
the neglect of the gas people. They realize this more than ever 
to-day; and they are altering their ways, and are doing more to 
give and to maintain satisfaction. It is a new policy not yet uni- 
versally accepted, but still a policy that is spreading. The more 
it is applied, the stronger the barrier against the further progress 
of electric lighting. There are considerations which go to prove 
this. The zone which it was the easiest to conquer by electricity 
for lighting has been already mainly occupied. The other zones 
are not to be possessed so readily. The installation, mainten- 
ance, and running costs are all against this. Hence the adoption 
of such uncommercial practices as fixed prices per light per 
week, In the strongest of former strongholds of the fixed-light 
system, the undertakings have gone back upon it, and the 
tenants of the houses concerned have had to continue the use of 
the electrical service through ordinary or prepayment meters. 
Certain councils who have wired blocks of tenements have, after 
experience, declined to further their adventure in this direction. 
The simple reason has been that they found, as predecessors had 
done, that it did not pay; and that the ordinary or prepayment 
systems were the only safe means of doing business. On the 
other hand, costs with gas are lower from the start to the finish. 
Gas is required for cooking, and frequently for room and water 
heating and ironing; and from the same pipes, the agent for 
economical lighting can be drawn. It is obvious that this places 
a serious limit to the aspirations of the electrical people to develop 
further and rapidly their lighting load. There are not many 
people in the zones outside the occupied one who can afford to 
have a dual system where one suffices. It is an uphill difficulty 
with which electricity in this country has to contend, and more so 
as compared with near continental countries, because here gas is 
already so much more generally employed for purposes other 
than lighting. Our developments in those respects far exceed 
anything that has been done in France, Belgium, and other conti- 
nental countries. In them there is now greater activity in those 
directions ; for it is seen what an advantage the “ other services ” 
have been to British gas undertakings—one advantage being that 
in those quarters of social life in which the economical expendi- 
ture of money is a great object, there is no general intention of 
indulging in any unnecessary patronage of the electricity industry. 
That would be waste. 

America is often quoted as a country 
where electric lighting has remarkable 
sway. But evidently there is still more 


area that the electrical people there desire to occupy for lighting. 
On Sept. 15 in the States a great “ Home Lighting Prize Contest” 
began. It is described as the greatest electrical promotion cam- 
paign ever conceived or attempted. It seems that the national 
electrical manufacturers have put up $500,000 to finance this 
house lighting campaign; and the part the supply undertakings 
are expected to take in it is to give local leadership, co-operation, 
and support to organize local contests. It is believed that results 
are to be had; and they ars “jolly well going to get them.” We 
have not the details of the contest; but it appears that it, accom- 
panied by valuable prizes, is designed to excite the interest of 
* millions of children throughout the country, and thousands right 
in your own town.” Energy and new ideas are put into campaigns 
in America. This is a sample—a sample of a combination of 
manufacturers trying to get home to the public. An electrical 
contemporary wants to know what is being done to equal it in 
this country. 


Seasonal Work. 


A Prize Contest. 


The General Electric Company, Ltd., 

An Autumn Campaign have sent the writer of ‘‘ Memoranda” 
Here. information as to their autumn “ Osram ” 

publicity campaign. As usual, they are 

doing the thing well. The August copy of the“ Osram Bulletin” 
gives the details. They are out to sell better light and more of it. 
This is only one of a series of such campaigns by the Company. 
The means brought to bear in this propaganda work are many— 
posters, Press advertisements, leaflets, folders, illuminated signs, 
window dressing equipment, and so forth. Window displays, the 
Company believe, afford the best possible method of reaching the 





bulk of the public. So believing, they are doing their utmost to 
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encourage retailers to make use of this valuable form of publicity, 
by supplying, free of charge, the dressing outfit, supplemented by 
such material as show cards, cut-outs, streamers, &c. Attention 
is called to the new Osram poster design from the brush of Sep- 
timus Scott, which links up with last year’s “Osram Baby ” de- 
sign. This is also reproduced on all the Company’s standard 
price lists. The posters, it is stated, will appear on the hoardings 
at the “ psychological moment.” Press advertising plays a con- 
spicuous part in the Osram campaign; and particular concentra- 
tion is being made this year in the Trade Press. A booklet en- 
titled “Better Home Lighting” is being mailed to nearly one 
million householders throughout the country. This is probably 
the most thorough mailing scheme ever carried out here to educate 
the public in the matter of lighting. Another feature in the cam- 
paign is a lighting chart on which are displayed suggestions and 
illustrations of suitable fittings for each type of room, with the 
sizes, prices, and costs of use per unit hour of the appropriate 
lamps. This chart, it is considered, will be a boon to the retailer 
in assisting customers to choose fittings, and in answering familiar 
questions as to how much lamps will cost to run. There is 
exemplary thoroughness in all this. 

One of the leaflets points out that, how- 
ever beautifully a house may be furnished 
and decorated, without good lighting it 
may fail to become a real home. The 
cost of doing this, it is held, is very low, owing to the modern gas- 
filled lamp, which is “ almost universally used for domestic and 
all other lighting, and is the most economical source of lighting 
ever invented.” That is what is stated; and naturally we do not 
agree. Economy depends upon various circumstances, one of 
which is the cost of the lighting agent, which some electricity 
suppliers are keeping at a high figure in order to enable energy 
to be supplied at a much lower cost per Kw.-H. for cooking and 
heating. Another reason why the electric light is not an eco- 
nomical one is hidden away beneath a claim which purports that 
the gasfilled lamp promotes economy. This is what is said: “ It 
is economical because it is intensely brilliant. Because of the 
high intrinsic brilliancy of its filament, the gasfilled lamp should 
only be used with diffusing. fittings specially designed for it.” 
There in two sentences is the claim and the discount to economy. 
Those correcting fittings cost money initially and for replace- 
ments; and their use causes the consumption of current to in- 
crease per useful unit of illumination. It is suggested that where 
the lamp is likely to be visible, the white Osram lamp should be 
used. This is an ordinary gasfilled lamp sprayed with a special 
white coating “ which makes the whole bulb glow with a soft, even, 
yet brilliant light, and with an entire absence of glare.” The use 
of such bulbs must reduce appreciably the so-called economy 
secured from the naked high-temperature filaments per unit of 
electrical energy consumed. In the booklet on “ Better Home 
Lighting,” the Company make special warning regarding glare and 
the need for treatment, and again very rightly. But the cost of 
the correction is not noted. One of the latest innovations is the 
Osram colour-sprayed lamp, which has a coating similar to the 
white Osram lamp, but in the following standard colours: 
Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and flame tint. We should not 
think there wiil be a large field for such lamps,except where effect 
rather than utility is sought. But it is thought they may be use- 
ful in the home to enhance schemes of furnishing and decoration; 
and they may also be found appropriate in theatres, cinemas, 
hotels, restaurants, &c. Our chief interest, however, is the claim 
for economy when there has to be correction for high intrinsic 
brilliancy. We do not see that the makers say anything regard- 
ing the question of efficiency after the correction is applied. 
Generally it is the electrical way to quote efficiency with the 
naked bulbs, which is not cricket. 

The wretched “summer ” which, in re- 
spect of climatic conditions, is about the 
worst in any man’s memory is being fol- 
lowed by an autumn which, with a mix- 
ture of heavy rains and cold winds, seems bent on showing that it 
intends to keep up the year’s bad record. It is healthy weather 
for the gas industry, as people have begun to make early use of 
their gas-fires, which do so much nowadays in adding to the year’s 
aggregate gas business. According to the “ Electrical Trader” 
—the supplement to the “Electrical Industries ”"—the coming 
winter promises to be a very busy one for the electric heater 
manufacturers. We guarantee it will not be so busy for them as 
for the gas-fire makers, who have been actively preparing for the 
heating season for months past. But we see that the electric fire 
manufacturers are “all looking-up records of last year’s sales of 
each line, and trying to forecast the demand for the coming 
season, developing new lines, and preparing attractive literature.” 
This strikes us as being a bit late in the day. We are also told 
that in the “ new” fire lists will be found in nearly every case last 
season’s favourites, and a number of new designs. Also that the 
imitation coal-fire effect is aimed at in many of this year’s pat- 
terns, and the use of a coloured lamp to add to the “ cheerful 
glow” effect seems more in evidence. And this is called electric 
heating! It is further said that the bowl fire promises to remain 
popular, despite the fact that at several meetings its use has 
been questioned. The reflector type of fire has likewise been 
largely improved and extended this year. The “ Adaptable” fire 
is another type that is to be pushed. It is intended for insertion 


Glare and 
Correcting Devices. 


Heating Season 
Preparations. 





in grates the bars of which can be removed. Imitation is still the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

We really do not know what is coming 
over the men of the electricity industry, 
They claim so much for their commodity, 
but find its virtues—real or imaginary— 
require a lot of boosting. Much that is fantastic is adopted by 
them in the way of advertising—they call it propaganda. They 
have gone the length of holding what is described as a “ Carnival” 
at the British Empire Exhibition. It does not appear to have 
attracted much attention, except in the Electrical Press. The 
“ E.D.A, "—the Electrical Dreamers’ Association—seem to have 
had a lot to do with it, with Mr. Gillott as the organizer. There 
were gaily decorated vehicles, four Scotch pipers, an elephant; 
there were people dressed up to represent various electrical 
appliances ; and after the procession there was dancing, in which 
were included various competitions in foxtrot dancing and balloon 
bursting. A little illustrated booklet was issued on the occasion; 
and one reporter says: ‘‘ The booklet reflects the greatest credit 
on Mr. Beauchamp and his staff” Among the items is this: 
“ Many interesting discomforts can be experienced here [in the 
Amusements Park] at prices to suit every purse. It has been 
well advertised that the lighting is by gas. This is only true on 
the main roads. The booths, the joy machines, and shows use 
electricity for light and power, with many motors and appliances 
by well known British makers.” Weare proud of that main road 
lighting. It has never yet failed ; it has had much praise bestowed 
upon it by visitors; and it has never been condemned on the 
grounds of inadequacy, inconstancy, or monotony. As to the 
electric lighting of the stands and the electrically operated mech- 
anism—well, there has been cause for excusable language which 
need not be repeated here. It certainly “ reflects great credit on 
Mr. Beauchamp and his staff” that he has not reproduced sam- 
ples of this in the booklet. It would not have looked nice. As 
to the quoted statement, of course at a Carnival one expects an 
amount of exaggeration. 


A Carnival at 
Wembley. 


— 


COAL STORAGE AND SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION. 








At the September meeting, in Ithica, of the American Chemical 
Society, a discussion was arranged on ‘“‘ The Storage of Coal and 
Spontaneous Combustion.” For the purpose of starting the dis- 
cussion, a number of contributions were sent in, among them 
being one by Mr. S. W. Parr (the Chairman), who said that the 
conditions concerning the heating of coal in storage may be sum- 
marized as follows— 


1.—A high percentage of textural moisture in a coal indicates 
a high capacity for oxygen absorption. Such coals immediately 
upon breaking out from the seam begin to lose moisture until an 
equilibrium with the moisture of the atmosphere is established, 
thus making way for the accession of oxygen. 

2.—The larger the lumps of coal, the slower the interchange as 
between the free or inherent moisture and oxygen. Conversely, 
the more finely divided the material, the more rapid the inter- 
change, and also the greater the superficial area of the coal 
particles. 

3—Any departure from normal temperature upward, unless 
checked or dissipated, is a vital factor, whether such increase of 
temperature arises from external sources or is the result of 
chemical action within the coal itself. 

4.—Accessibility of air within the coal mass, thereby augment- 
ing the supply of oxygen beyond the amount taken up by absorp- 
tion, is essential for carrying the oxidation forward, thus bringing 
the temperature of the mass up to the point of ignition. 

5.—Accessibility of air, involving ready circulation to an extent 
which will carry away the initial increments of heat as rapidly 
as formed, will prevent rise of temperature. 

6.—Complete prevention of an additional oxygen supply beyond 
that. absorbed by the coal before entering the storage pile will 
iusure against any appreciable or dangerous rise of temperature. 

7.—The oxidation of pyrite sulphur requires the presence of 
free moisture as well as oxygen. The augmenting of the heat in 
any manner greatly accelerates the oxidation processes for both 
the hydrocarbon and the sulphur components of the coal. 











Transactions of the Institution of Chemical Engineers.— Vol. I. 
of the Transactions of the Institution of Chemical Engineers 1s 
an excellent compilation in all respects, in the value of the papers 
contained and in the good style of preséntation. The volume 
commences with a short history of the formatior of the Institu- 
tion ; and this is followed by the papers read during 1923. One 
of these, on “ Industrial Oxygen,” by T. Campbell Finlayson, 
B.Sc , was noticed at some length in the “ JouRNAL” for Jan< 20; 
1923, p. 737. Another paper of considerable interest is on "— — 
rosion,” by M. B. Donald, M.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., in which he nena 
our present knowledge of this phenomenon. A useful feature ms 
the volume is a bibliography on chemical engineering su%)°¢ 
(1900-1923), contributed by E. A. Alliot, B.Sc. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual General Meeting and Conference of the British Commercial Gas Association was 

held in Liverpool on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sept. 29 and 30, and Oct. 1, under the Presidency 

of Alderman H. Wave Deacon, C.B.E., J.P., Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company. The attendance, 

as usual, was a large one, and the function was a conspicuous success from all points of view. A special 

feature was the new note introduced into the proceedings on the third day, when addresses were delivered 
by Sir Lawrence Weaver and the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 


Monday, Sept. 29. 


The proceedings commenced on the evening of Monday, Sept. 29, 
in the Council Chamber, when Dr. C. W. Saleeby delivered a 
lecture on “ Light and Life,” and there was afterwards a recep- 
tion by the Deputy Lord Mayor (Alderman Rutherford) and Mrs. 
Rutherford, in the absence of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
who were in France in connection with the opening of the new hall 
at Givenchy, presented by the Liverpool Corporation. For this 
reason, Alderman Rutherford deputized for the Lord Mayor 
throughout. 

LIGHT AND LIFE. 


In the course of his lecture on this subject, which lasted for 
something under an hour, Dr. SaLEEsy related, in his now well- 
known and effective manner, his strong views on the subject of 
pure air and sunshine, and by the aid of a number of lantern 
slides demonstrated the advantages to health from the pursuit of 
the policy which he so persistently advocates. A great part of his 
lecture was devoted to the sunshine cure for ailments such as 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, rickets, and so on; and he urged an ex- 
tension of the adoption of the methods now so much in use at 
Leysin in particular, and gradually being taken up also in this 
country. Much of the success of this work is due to the close 
attention being paid to it by Dr. Leonard Hill, who is so well 
known to our readers in other connections. Instance after in- 
stance was referred to, and illustrated by lantern slides, of chil- 
dren who had been converted into healthy and useful citizens after 
treatment on suashine principles, notwithstanding that in some 
cases they had been given up by the doctors practising ordinary 
methods, or had been threatened with the amputation of limbs. 
It is claimed that 95 p.ct. of the cases dealt with are cured when 
treated in this way. 

All this, of course, has a distinct bearing upon the problem of 
pure air. It is admitted that the amount of sunshine which we 
enjoy in this country does not compare with that of certain others 
where these methods are practised to a greater degree; but Dr. 
Saleeby holds that this is no reason why we should not adopt 
them here wherever possible. In his usual inimitable manner, he 
caustically commented upon the way in which we keep out the 
sunlight in our large industrial areas through the emission of 
smoke from chimneys, and for this reason urged the authorities 
to establish sunshine cure establishments in parts of the country 
not affected by the smoky atmosphere of large cities. He men- 
tioned, incidentally, that the Sheffield Corporation have decided 
to remove all four of the hospitals in the town to a site well out- 
side ; and, he added, if this were done it would not matter very much 
whether the doctors went with the hospitals or not. The patients 
would be bound to recover by very reason of the fact that they 
would be able to enjoy the sunlight and the air. The best anti- 
septic outside the body is sunlight, and we cannot expose our 
bodies too much to it, with proper precautions. 

The reason why we have so little sunlight in this country, how- 
ever, is our barbaric use of coal. It has been proved that the 
death rate in any large industrial area always jumps up after a 
period of fog. The result of the abolition of coal smoke in New 
York was that between 1905 and 1919 pulmonary tuberculosis was 
reduced by one-half, and since 1919 there has been an even greater 
fall. Included among the slides shown were those illustrating 
Sheffield on a Sunday morning, when, of course, the bulk of the 
works are not in operation, and at various times on a working day, 
the final view being of the city practically hidden under a pall of 
smoke. Dr. Saleeby suggested that, although at present the only 
schools in the sun are those for children suffering from disease, it 
would be all to the good of the nation if similar schools were estab- 
lished for normal children. Such a suggestion at the moment 
ape no doubt meet with objections, but the thing was bound 

0 come, 

_to emphasize the evil effects of the emission of coal smoke, 
either from domestic or industrial chimneys, a micro-photograph 
was shown of the lung of a town dweller and the lung of a miner, 
and it was seen that the latter was much less affected by the at- 
mosphere of uncombusted coal dust in which he worked than was 
the lung of the town dweller by the dirt and smoke inhaled in the 
town as the result of the combustion of coal. He characterized 
the conditions in places like Sheffield as monstrous and hopeless. 
Happily, the number of coal-burning domestic fires is diminish- 
ing, thanks to the increasing use of gas. 

Che Deputy Lorp Mayor expressed the thanks of those pre- 
seui to Dr, Saleeby, after which the reception washeld. The Con- 


Stabulary Band played selections of music, and refreshments 
Were served, 


Tuesday, Sept. 30. 
Members met in the Crane Hall, Hanover Street, when a wel- 
come was extended by the Deputy Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 


WELCOME TO LIVERPOOL. 


Alderman RuTHERFORD (Deputy Lord Mayor) said he had re- 
ceived a telegram from the Lord Mayor of Liverpool from France 
in which he said: ‘* Please convey our best wishes to visitors now 
assembled.” Continuing, he said he was sure the hearts of all 
those present would go out with those in Liverpool to the Lord 
Mayor on the occasion that had taken him to France, where, be- 
side the graves of many noble and brave men, he was opening a 
hall for recreative and instructive purposes in the little town of 
Givenchy. In past times there had been a little suspicion as to 
the commodity which the gas industry manufactured and distri- 
buted. After referring to the addition of water gas to ordinary 
town gas, the speaker went on to say that some of those present 
were representatives of municipalities, and some were experts 
and those who helped to control the purely commercial side of 
the business. With regard to the latter, he was glad to note 
as a humble shareholder in a good many gas undertakings— 
though unfortunately not for his own benefit—that as far as pos- 
sible the managements took care to pay the maximum dividend 
allowable. While they were doing this he was pleased to note 
that they did not neglect the results of research and technical 
skill, and that these matters were brought to bear upon the whole 
problem, so that gas could be cheapened and made of more use 
to mankind. On the previous evening attention had been called 
to one phase in which the gas industry was doing good to the 
health of the community; and it was interesting to note that in 
ali the newly erected cottage houses the necessity for the open 
coal fire was being largely done away with, and gas was being 
used for cooking and to some extent for heating. This helped to 
purify the air, so that the sunlight, which they had been incited on 
the previous evening to admire, was able to permeate thoroughly 
the air. Among those present were men who were knownin many 
walks of life. For instance, their President gave a great deal of 
his time to public services—[{Applause]—not only in connection 
with the City Council and its auxiliaries, but also in connection 
with many philanthropic institutions which were to a very large 
extent under his care and guidance, and in connection with which 
he had a large following of friends who took advantage of his ad- 
viceandexample. It wasarevelation to find—as was evident from 
the programme of the conference—that business people could see 
their way to bind themselves together to serve the nation bene- 
ficially ; and when one looked at the programme and saw the busi- 
ness that was to be transacted, including things of beauty in in- 
dustry, and higher religious thought and the human relations in 
industry, upon which their honoured Bishop of Liverpool was 
going to speak, one could only realize that the members of the gas 
industry thought of something higher than the material interests 
which ostensibly bound them together, and that they were ani- 
mated unitedly in uplift, helpfulness, and loving kindness towards 
those among whom their lot was cast. 

The PRESIDENT, expressing the thanks of the Association for the 
welcome offered by the Deputy Lord Mayor, said that Alderman 
Rutherford had referred to the quantity of carbon monoxide in 
gas. As everyone present knew—except possibly those not con- 
nected with the gas industry—a report had recently been issued by 
Mr. Butterfield which finally disposed of the theory that carbon 
monoxide was a danger to the consumer of gas. He would recom- 
mend everybody to read that report, because it showed conclu- 
sively that the quantity of carbon monoxide in gas bore no relation 
to the number of deaths in any district. He was sure Alderman 
Rutherford would forgive him for putting this rather strongly, be- 
cause in the past a good deal had been heard about it in Liver- 
pool. At present, however, he was glad to think that the Corpora- 
tion and the Gas Company were werking in complete harmony in 
this and other respects. There was one other matter mentioned 
by the Deputy Lord Mayor. which struck him—namely, that the 
gas companies in which the Deputy Lord Mayor was interested 
had always paid the maximum dividend. He (the President) 
apparently was a sinner, because they did not pay the maximum 
dividend in Liverpool. They paid what they considered to be a 
reasonable dividend, and were satisfied ; and he was sure it would 
be a great relief to everybody in Liverpool to know that the Gas 
Company were not screwing the last penny out of consumers. 


FurRTHER Goop WISHEs. 


Mr. F. W. GoopENnouGH (Chairman of the Executive Council) 
read the following telegram from the Secretary and Manager of 
the American Gas Association: ‘“‘ Best wishes from American Gas 
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Association for highly successful and profitable convention.” Mr. 
Goodenough said he was sure it would be the wish of the meeting 
to send in reply a message of thanks, and an expression of equally 
good wishes for the success of the Convention which opens in 
Atlantic City on Oct. 13. [Loud Applause. | 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The PresipEnT then delivered his address, which will be found 
on p. 29 of last week’s “ JourNnAL.” While referring tothe recent 
World Power Conference, he read the following from a letter he 
had received from Mr. Milne Watson: “I feel the best way to 
meet the new situation is for us to hold together and support one 
another in the great national organization of which the British 
Commercial Gas Association is such a prominent and successful 
example. Please give the conference on some suitable occasion 
my best wishes for its success.” 

Alderman J. H. Lioyp (Birmingham), proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President for -his able, appropriate, and interesting 
address, said that it had been on a very high plane, which showed 
that the gas industry was not out merely for commercial advan- 
tage to itself, but that it had a strong desire to benefit the public 
in every possible way. This had been realized more and more 
during the years the “ B.C.G.A.” had been in existence. He was 
one of those who felt very grateful to the Association and those 
who controlled it, for the way in which it had brought before all 
the gas concerns of the country the need for co-operation and the 
rendering of the very best service to consumers. He was voicing 
the opinion of everyone present when he said they owed the Pre- 
sident their sincere thanks for his address. He also wished to 
thank the Liverpool Gas Company for entertaining the Associa- 
tion in Liverpool. The undertaking was looked upon as one of the 
great provincial companies of Great Britain. 

Alderman S. F. PuiLiirs (Chairman of the Salford Gas Com- 
mittee), seconding the proposal, said that the President had used 
the phrase that it was the privilege or the duty of gas undertak- 
ings to serve the nation. Personally, he would alter that phrase 
a little and say that it was the privilege of gas undertakings to 
save the nation. The people of the country still wanted educat- 
ing to an appreciation of the true value of gas; they still needed 
converting to something like a reasonable and intelligent know- 
ledge of what gas was and what it could do. It could beclaimed 
that the “ B.C.G.A.” had done the organizing work of advertise- 
ment in a very capable manner, and had already brought about 
a very much better state of things both as regards company and 
municipal undertakings than existed previously. Moreover, the 
work so done had been of immense advantage to the country 
as awhole, Indeed, he often wondered how the industry got on 
when there were no such institutions and organizations. 

Mr. S. Taco (Engineer of the Preston Gas Company, and ex- 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), supporting the 
resolution, commented on the reference in the Address to the 
remarkable growth of the Association since the first meeting in 
Manchester. It was an extraordinary performance; and while it 
was possibly easy to enlist support in the early days of an Asso- 
ciation such as this—a support which had borne fruit and had 
brought in 92 p.ct. of the undertakings in the country—it was 
not so easy, when that stage had been reached, to maintain the 
very high standard of efficiency attained. The Address would 
do much to inspire all those who so strongly believed in the 
* targa’ and would stimulate the Executive to renewed 
efforts, 


The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting, and carried 
with acclamation. 

The PrEsIDENT, acknowledging the vote of thanks, said it had 
given him great pleasure to read the address, and if it had given 
the audience any pleasure, he was well repaid for any little 
trouble he had gone to in preparing it. 

Papers READ. 

Two papers were then read, and discussed in private. The first 
of these, dealing with ‘Gas in Biscuit Making,” by Mr. R. E. 
Gibson, Engineer of the Liverpool Gas Company, will be found 
on p. 31 of last week’s “ JourNaL.” Mr. Gibson, before reading 
it, said that it was prepared with the idea of being presented at 
the public meeting of the conference. Had he known that it was 
going to be taken at the private meeting, the paper might have 
been in a different form. Mr. W.M. Mason, Manager of the Asso- 
ciation, then submitted a contribution on “Gas as an Aid to 
Health,” the main portions of which are reproduced below. 





THE CASE FOR GAS AS AN AID TO HEALTH. 


By W. M. Mason, Manager of the Association. 
[Extracted.] 

There are four main ways in which gas is an aid to health: 

(1) As a source of light it has been demonstrated to be kindly 
to eyes (because its intrinsic brilliance is low) and of value 
as a cause of air circulation and sterilization. 

(2) As a labour and dirt saving agent it conserves the health 
and energy of those who use heat, whether in home or in 
factory. 

(3) As a smokeless fuel it very materially aids in the abatement 
of atmospheric pollution by coal smoke, and so tends to 
lower the death rate, diminish disease, increase the vitality, 





(4) As a means for heating rooms in which people live, wor, 
and sleep, it can claim, in addition to the advantages to 
health mentioned in (2) and (3), that it has been proved to 
be the most dependable all-round hygienic agent. 

The facts on which these claims are based are well known 
within the industry, and indeed they have been advertised to the 
public fairly well, though in no place sufficiently and in many places 
most inadequately. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell upon 
them here; but in view of the imperative importance of keeping 
them continuously before consumers and of constantly presenting 
the facts with the very latest evidence in a fresh form, four ap- 
pendixes, designed for liberal distribution, either separately or to- 
gether in all parts of the country, have been added to the paper. 
The first opens with an abstract of what was said at the outset 
about the responsibility of all in matters relating to the public 
health, and about the principle that advocates prevention as pre- 
ferable to cure. The four appendixes then deal respectively with 
the four aspects of public health mentioned just now, in which gas 
has a useful part to play. It is hoped that these appendixes will 
be carefully read throughout the industry and that their value to 
the salesman as well as to the public will not be overlooked. 


Doctors AND GAS FIREs. 


*“ Doctors use and recommend gas fires.” 

“The highest consumption of gas per acre in any residential 
district is in that occupied by our leading physicians and 
surgeons.” 

What enormous power lies in these two statements for combat- 
ing that prejudice against gas fires on the ground of health which 
still exists in the minds of many householders! Are these two 
statements too p.ct. true in any district in the British Isles? Are 
they 50 p.ct. true in the British Isles asa whole? To what extent 
are they true in your district ? To what extent would the consump- 
tion of gas in your district increase if it were true that every 
medical man, every hospital, every nursing home, every clinic, 
used and recommended gas for all fuel purposes? These are 
questions which it is suggested deserve the closest attention, with 
action following upon the answers, by every gas undertaking 
from John o’ Groats to Land’s End. 

There are other questions, too, closely bound up with these. 
What factors in the past created that prejudice against gas fires 
on grounds of their being detrimental to health—a prejudice at 
one time very general, and still existing to an extent not always 
realized in the industry? Do any of those factors still operate in 
our districts? Where they no longer exist, how have they been 
removed, and is it possible to remove them entirely everywhere? 

In the opinion of the Executive, a searching, fearless investiga- 
tion of the facts necessary to provide ourselves with absolutely 
candid and reliable answers to all these questions will be a highly 
remunerative form of activity throughout the industry. This is 
laid down not with the object of reproaching ourselves or any- 
body else with failure, in part or in whole, to recognize and act 
upon them earlier, but solely with the object of helping ourselves 
and everybody else to profit by those answers in the future. 
This is not—if indeed there ever is—a case for comparison be- 
tween one undertaking and another for the purpose of feeding 
self-complacency, but emphatically one for comparison between 
present and possible attainment in each individual area. How 
nearly “ 100 p.ct.” are we ? How can we improve our percentage? 
These are the vital questions for each undertaking. 

The fruitful question now is—why did prejudice against the 
gas fire exist, and why does it still exist, though in diminished and 
diminishing, but nevertheless considerable, degree? The answer, 
it is submitted, is that gas fires originally were badly constructed 
—mainly in principle, but partly in workmanship ; atrociously de- 
signed; often imperfectly fixed, not seldom abominably so; and 
until recent years almost invariably neglected after installation. 
It speaks volumes for the inherent advantages of gas heating, and 
it promises enormous development in the sale of gas for heating 
in the future, that gas fires continued to increase in number (one 
can hardly say in popularity) even in the bad old days of—well 
not so many years ago—bad old days that still, indeed, are not 
altogether ended. 

The progress of gas heating (especially in its earlier days, but 
also throughout its history to date) owes a great deal to the 

medical profession, for the more progressive minded among 
doctors early recognized—and gladly testified to—the hygienic 
advantages of gas. At the same time, those same guardians of 
the public health were rightly opposed to any means of heating 
that rendered impure the atmosphere of a room, or in any way 
detracted from its “ freshness ” or healthy condition. 


Tue “Lancet” ComMITTEE. 


The gas fires of thirty years ago, faulty in principle though 
many of them were, did work satisfactorily, if not very economic- 
ally, when carefully fixed to a chimney with a good updraughi in 
a room with considerable natural ventilation; and the advoczcy 
of this means of heating by medical men who had had such 
favourable experience of it, combined with the opposition of 
others who either were prejudiced a friori or had had experievce 
of gas fires badly fitted and used in unsuitable circumstances, <d 
that famous independent journal the “ Lancet ” to set up a suiall 
scientific Analytical Sanitary Committee of inquiry in 1893, whose 
report formed the foundation-stone of modern progress both ‘0 
gas heating and in smoke abatement, and remains of very real 





and raise the spirits of all town and city dwellers. 


value to the industry to-day. 
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The following is the vital part of the conclusions of that Com- 
mittee : 

Mast minute tests failed to find any deleterious products in the air 
of the room, in spite of the fact that no special precautions were taken 
to ensure ventilation. 

Summing up the evidence gained from the entire results of the in- 
vestigation, we are induced to express the opinion that gas can be used 
for warming purposes efficiently without prejudice to health and with- 
out the formation of fog-forming constituents, or air-contaminating 
products. 

The words of highest importance to the gas industry in that 
pronouncement really were, it is suggested, these: “Gas can be 
used for warming purposes efficiently without prejudice to health.” 
They implied that there were conditions to be fulfilled; that the 
gas must be used in the right way in order that gas warming 
should not be prejudicial to health. Those conditions were again 
in the minds of the Committee of Scientists (two physicians as- 
sisted by chemical experts) appointed by the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society in 1906, from whose report, based on exhaustive 
tests, the following is an extract: 

A properly constructed gas stove, with a flue sufficiently large to 
carry away the products of combustion, though for constant work more 
costly than a coal fire, is quite as satisfactory from a hygienic point of 
view, and does not in any way vitiate the air of the room; nor does it 
produce any abnormal drying effect as is popularly supposed. 

It will carry off about 2000 to 4000 c.ft. of air per hour, and this 
is a valuable ventilating effect. 

They are also of the opinion that a properly constructed gas fire bas the 
advantage of a coal fire, from a hygienic point of view, owing to the more 
equable temperature and the absence of dust and smoke . . . The 
flue gases were analyzed in several cases during the present tests, but 
in no instance was carbon monoxide detected in the flue. 

Note the repeated emphasis on the properly constructed gas fire. 

What was wrong with the type of gas fire chiefly in use when 
the “ Lancet” Committee reported—and actually in use in some 
places to-day, if our information be correct? Shortly—and to 
ignore all question of appearance—the defect of the old time gas 
fire was that it relied to much too great an extent on convected 
instead of radiant heat for its warming efficiency. 


WuatT To AIM AT. 


The obstacles that still exist to a greater or less extent in 
every district are: 


Gas fires of obsolete construction and design which overheat 
the air of the room. 

Gas fires of any design so fixed that the products of combustion 
are not completely and freely carried up the flue under any 
atmospheric conditions. 

Gas fires of such design and/or so fixed as to be eyesores in- 
stead of harmonizing with their surroundings and making 
part of a suitable heating unit. (This last has no bearing 
on the hygienic aspect of the problem ; but it is mentioned 
because of its great importance.) 


All of these sum themselves up with: “ Ignorance of the pos- 
sibilities of gas heating at its best, and prejudice due to experi- 
ence of it at its worst.” 

How have these obstacles been overcome, so far as they have 
been overcome, in regard to the medical profession? The ques- 
tion is confined to that particular class of consumer, not because 
all classes of consumer have not to be educated and convinced 
on this subject, but because the very finest foundation on which 
to build up public opinion favourable to gas heating, the very 
easiest way whereby to remove public prejudice against gas heating 
on hygienic grounds, is obviously to make every medical man, 
woman, and institution a satisfied user of gas fires and a scienti- 
fically convinced believer in them. 

In 1912, Mr. H. H.. Creasey gave the “ B.C.G.A.” at Manches- 
ter an interesting account of the campaign carried out in the most 
important medical districts in the world—that occupied by the 
leading specialists of the British Empire, the district very gener- 
ally referred to as “the Harley Street area.” At the request of 
the Executive, Mr. Creasey has brought the facts contained in his 
1912 communication up to date—see below. 

In effect, the policy that has led to the results outlined by Mr. 
Creasey (with which the organizers of the campaign are far from 
et finally satisfied, for 100 p.ct. is naturally their goal) con- 
sists in— 

(1) Making available on attractive terms the very latest types 
and patterns of gas fires, and securing the displacement of 
every fire that does not answer to that description ; 

(2) Seeing that they are installed by skilled workmen in such a 
way that (a) there is always adequate pressure to the fire ; 
(b) the fire burns silently ; (c) there is always adequate 
but not excessive up-draught through a flue of adequate 
size to remove completely all products of combustion ; and 
(d) the fire harmonizes completely with its surroundings 
and is as nnobtrusive and as neat as it can possibly be; 

(3) Arranging for periodical overhauling and adjustment of the 
fires by skilled workmen. 


If 100 p.ct., or a high percentage, of the doctors in a district have 
by such means been made satisfied and convinced users of gas 
for beating, then a similar policy will soon produce parallel results 
in the district as a whole, with remarkable effect upon the out- 
put. To do this means educational work of an intensive order to 
Pave the way for and back up the efforts of the staff in dealing 
with individuals. The Association, within the limits of their 











means, have for years been doing and continue to do much 
nationally in this direction, and can assist undertakings to. do their 
share locally. Wembley has done a very great deal to awaken 
public interest to the facts. It is the belief of the Executive that 
a great opportunity now presents itself, and that if all give their 
close attention to this field of development, and take every possi- 
ble step to educate the public on the possibilities of gas as an aid 
to health, there will be such an increase in the popularity of gas 
in the next few years as will far surpass all previous experiences 
of the industry. 


THE CAMPAIGN AMONG THE DOCTORS. 
Extracts from a Note by H. H. Creasey. 


At the request of the Executive Committee, I have pleasure in 
setting out some further details concerning ‘The Campaign 
among the Doctors” which was the subject of the paper I read 
at Manchester in 1912. 

First, I would mention that the scheme set out. in that paper 
was Carried out by my Company continuously and with increasing 
success until March, 1917, when it was temporarily suspended 
owing to the exigencies of the war. 

The rapid progress which we had made up to 1917 in convert- 
ing doctors to the use of gas for heating is apparent by the fact 
that our percentage of medical men using gas fires had increased 
from 62—the figure reached in 1912—to no less than 75 in 1917. 
In the same period we made equally valuable progress as regards 
both hospitals, whose percentage increased from 58 to 77, and 
nursing homes, where the percentage rose from 43 to 72. As 
some proof of the necessity for continuous operations, however, I 
may meation that immediately we ceased our activities, our pro- 
gress was not only checked, but we began to lose ground; and as 
a result the percentage of doctors using gas for heating had 
materially decreased by the autumn of 1921, when we recom- 
menced our campaign. 

The figures for the current year are not yet ascertainable, but 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, we fitted no less than 1567 
gas fires for doctors alone, compared with 1008 in 1912; this 
being the highest number we have ever fitted in any one year. 
Moreover, while the total number of doctors in our area of supply 
has also increased materially, we have nearly reached the same 
percentage as that obtained in 1917, and have materially exceeded 
that of 1912. The total number of doctors in our area of supply 
now using gas fires is no less than 3623, which is also the highest 
figure we have ever reached. It compares with 2484 in 1912, and 
3287 in 1917. 

The same pleasing features also apply to hospitals and nursing 
homes. We have now 363 nursing homes using gas fires, com- 
pared with 114 in 1912 and 224 in 1917, and 168 hospitals, com: 
pared with 84 in 1912 and 126 in 1917; the percentages of users 
being about the highest we have ever reached, at 72 and 76 re- 
spectively. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that our campaign has also led to 
favourable business relations with other very important medical 
and health authorities, and those institutions with which doctors 
have very intimate contact—of which indeed they are frequently 
the ruling authorities. 

At the premises of the Society.of Medical Officers of Health gas 
is used for cooking, water-heating, heating, and, to an extent, light- 
ing. There are nine fires installed, one of which is in the Council 
Chamber, which is also lighted by a large ventilating gas lamp. It 
is also a welcome fact that all the Medical Officers of Health of 
our London Boroughs, who reside within our area of supply, use 
gas for heating in their own homes, in some cases to the extent of 
a number of fires—nine in one house. At the Royal Institute of 
Public Health gas fires are installed in all the public rooms, as 
well as throughout the residence of the principal, Sir William R. 
Smith; and the Society have expressed entire satisfaction with 
the installation. 

A large percentage of dispensaries for tuberculosis have had gas 
fires installed on the recommendation and/or approval of the 
medical authorities concerned. Again, the authorities of mater- 
nity centres, schools for mothers, day nurseries and créches— 
which also have a doctor (who is frequently the Medical Cfificer of 
Health for the district) connected with them—have been per- 
suaded largely to instal gas for heating. Of these institutions 
80 p.ct. use gas for this purpose and to the extent of nearly 200 gas 
fires. In some cases gor 10 are installed—? ¢., practically through- 
out the building. 

Many of the largest hospitals in London have gas fires through- 
out their wards. In some cases these are used in conjunction with 
hot-water radiators connected to central heating installations, but 
wherever these conditions exist, gas fires are fitted in the wards 
(and regularly used) for the brightness and cheerfulness obtained 
theréfrom. It goes without saying that they would not be installed 
if there was any question regarding their value from the health 
point of view. For instance, at St. Thomas’s, one of the largest 
hospitals, more than 200 gas fires and ventilated gas-steam radia- 
tors are in use. A more interestiog installation, perhaps, because 
it is more recent, is that which we have carried out at Westminster 
Hospital, another very large institution. These premises are 
undergoing the process of reconstruction, and it is very pleasing 
to note that we obtained orders for a total of 181 fires. Gas fires 
are now’ installed in every ward throughout the hospital, and in 
the Resident Medical Officer’s rooms. In the Nurses’ Home, 
which adjoins the main building, there is a gas fire in every one 
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of the bedrooms, including those for the nurses, sisters, and the 
matron. Moreover, a demonstration room, in which the nurses 
are instructed in invalid cookery, has been equipped with a gas 
cooking installation, and gas cookers have also been installed in 
all the ward kitchens throughout the hospital. 

The Company I represent supply the well-known Harley Street 
area, which covers a number of streets and squares whose build- 
ings are occupied by the cream of the medical profession, among 
whom may be found the leading physicians and surgeons, includ- 
ing specialists of all kinds. It has recently been ascertained that, 
as a result of the special efforts which we made in this area in our 
original campaign, and our subsequent renewal of operations, we 
enjoy in this neighbourhood the highest consumption of gas per 
acre of any residential district within our area of supply. 

We still send letters every autumn to all those doctors who are 
known to be using gas fires, and whose fires are periodically in- 
spected and overhauled by us, asking for—indeed challenging— 
complaints, if any exist. We receive a large percentage of replies 
(no less than 35 p.ct. last season) to these letters, many of them 
opening up further business for extra fires and other apparatus ; 
an infinitesimal number of complaints for attention ; and last, but 
by no means least in value, an annual batch of excellent testi- 
monials, which are exceedingly useful in assisting to convert other 
members of the profession, and as propaganda to the general 
public. This method of approach keeps us constantly in touch 
with these valuable consumers. 

In addition to carrying out the campaign among the doctors, we 
still, as mentioned in 1912, also specialize in the same way, in con- 
nection with architects, surveyors, and estate agents, who, by 
reason of their profession, are intimately in touch with the general 
public; and within the past two years we have added consulting 
engineers to our list of such special classes. 

The whole campaign continually produces excellent results, from 
the viewpoints both of the direct business with the individuals 
themselves and of that arising from their recommendations to their 
patients and clients. 


Appendix. 


The paper was accompanied by four illustrated appendixes, deal- 
ing with: “Gas Lighting, Eyesight, and Health ;” “ Gas as a Dirt 
and Labour Saver; ” “Gas as an Aid to Purer Air,” and “ Gas as 
a Means of Healthy Heating.” 

I.—Gas Lighting, Eyesight, and Health.—It is pointed out that it 
is a proved fact that undue eyestrain, consequent upon inadequate 
or misapplied illumination, natural or artificial, not only weakens 
the eyesight itself, but causes fatigue and generally impairs the 
health. The science of illumination is therefore a question not 
only for experts to study, but for employers to apply in workshops, 
factories, and offices, for local authorities to apply in schools, and 
for every single person to apply in his own home. Good lighting 
increases output of work, and prevents accidents. Well-known 
authorities are quoted, and it is shown clearly that gas has every- 
thing in its favour from the hygienic point of view, as regards its 
effect both upon eyesight and upon the conditions of the atmo- 
sphere in any room where it is used; and fortunately its cheapness 
makes these hygienic advantages available to all. 

II.—Gas as a Dirt and Labour Saver.—The overwhelming advan- 
tages of gas heating and cooking from the points of view of dirt 
and labour saving are emphasized, as is also its usefulness for 
providing a plentiful supply of hot water and for the hygienic dis- 
posal of refuse. Another section shows how valuable gas cooking 
>. _ ministering to the welfare of workers, and as an industrial 

uel, 

III.—Gas as an Aid to Purer Air.—Convincing photographs and 
equally convincing facts are given to prove the need of a purer 
atmosphere. The harmful,effects of coal smoke are pointed out, 
and the reader is shown that gas is the remedy. The extended 
use of gas and other smokeless fuels had reduced the annual soot- 
fall in London from 76,000 tons in 1912 to about 40,000 tons in 
1922. Fogs were fewer, sunshine had increased, and the death 
rate from diseases affected by smoke had fallen. The same im- 
provement has been recorded almost throughout the country; but 
there are still some 35,000,000 tons of coal used raw each year for 
domestic consumption alone. 

IV.—Gas as a Means of Healthy Heating. —Again, there are 
quoted statements by various authorities on the subject, which go 
to show that the gas fire is hygienic in every respect. The 
“ Lancet,” in April, 1914, reported on some tests carried out by 
them on 28 different makes of gas fire. In the course of their 
comments they wrote: “It is now fairly well agreed that one 
important reason why heating by gas has increased in favour is 
that the makers of gas stoves have been actuated by the view 
which we have for long endorsed, that radiant heat is hygienically 
the best; they have accordingly striven to utilize as much as 
possible the calorific value of coal gas in terms of radiant éffici- 
ency. In other words, their model now is in reality the hot radiant 
coal fire, which is instrumental in two directions. First, it 
warms the living room by means of its exclusively radiant heat ; 
and, secondly, it provides a shaft which effects an important 
amount of ventilation. The gas fire should do the same. The 
combustion of coal, however, is always imperfect, and therefore 
wasteful and offensive ; the combustion of gas is complete, and 
therefore economical and inoffensive. It is a manifest advance in 
domestic methods of heating by gas that the modern gas fire can 
now provide a radiant efficiency of from 50 to 60 p.ct. We attach 
importance to this step from economic considerations; but we 





attach far more importance to it when we know that this position 
can be gained with hygienic security.” 





Tue NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PrEsIDENT announced that the Scrutineers had reported 
the unanimous election of Mr. J. H. Ellis, Chairman of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, to succeed to the office 
of President. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. H. Exxis, acknowledging his election, said he was ex- 
tremely obliged to them for their kindness in placing him in the 
position of following their esteemed President in the chair. It 
was no light honour, and the honour was enhanced by the con- 
templation of the Presidents who had passed before him. 


{Mr. John Henry Ellis, the newly-elected President, is held in 
affectionate regard in Devon as the creator of modern Plymouth. 
Born in 1855, and educated at Steyning and Brighton, Mr. Ellis 
became a solicitor in 1877. After practising privately in Halifax, 
he was Town Clerk of Southport, In 1891 Mr. Ellis was appointed 
Town Clerk of Plymouth, and also Clerk of the Peace for the 
Borough, which latter office he still holds. From the Town Clerk. 
ship he retired in 1917 after 26 years’ service, and, in recognition 
of his valuable work, was made first Honorary Freeman of the 
Borough and appointed Honorary Consulting Town Clerk. Dur- 
ing the long and strenuous years of his office Mr. Ellis conducted 
the case for the enlargement of the Borough of Plymouth by the 
inclusion of Devonport and Stonehouse, which took place in 1914, 
and was requested to continue as Town Clerk of the extended 
borough to get the new administration into working order. Vigor- 
ously, and against strong opposition, he pushed through far-sighted 
schemes for water supply, sewage disposal, tramways, and exten- 
sive general public improvements. He went to Plymouth when it 
was a more or less old-fashioned borough of 1479 acres, with a 
population of 84,000, and left it a town of 6075 acres, with a 
population at the end of 1914 (the year of amalgamation) of nearly 
215,000. | 


Visit To A Biscuir Factory. 


In the afternoon, the delegates paid a visit to the biscuit factory 
of Messrs. W. & R. Jacob & Co., at Aintree, the equipment of 
which had been described by Mr. Gibson in his paper. They 
were shown the whole of the processes, and at the close of the 
visit tea was served by the firm, for which thanks were duly 
returned at the instance of the President, who commented on the 
cleanliness of the works and the healthy and happy staff engaged 
therein. Responding, Mr. Jacob expressed pleasure at the visit, 
and added that one of the endeavours of the firm was to make 
their staff happy and contented by rendering the conditions of 
employment as congenial as possible. He believed they had been 
successful in doing this. 


DINNER TO THE CONFERENCE. j 
In the evening, the Association were entertained at dinner by 
the Chairman and Directors of the Liverpool Gas Company. 
The guests numbered over 350, and included not only all those 
attending the conference as representatives of undertakings, but 
the Mayors of a number of adjacent boroughs and the heads of 
departments in the Liverpool Corporation. 


Mr. J. SANDEMAN ALLEN (Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce), proposing ‘The Gas Industry,” thanked the Chairman 
for having compelled him to study something about tbe gas industry 
for the purpose of proposing the toast, and said that if there was one 
thing which emphasized the importance of the industry it was tbe pall 
of smoke and soot to be found in Liverpool and other large industrial 
areas. This could not but be detrimental to public health ; and it was 
in the alleviation of these troubles that the gas industry scored. It 
was interesting, as demonstrating the progress of the industry, that 
the annual sales of gas now amounted to 240,000 million c.ft.; that 
these supplies were given through 40,000 miles of mains; that the 
capital invested amounted to £165,000,000 ; and that the number of 
men employed was 150,000, Moreover, it was a very bappy industry. 
Whereas in many industries there were labour troubles, the gas in- 
dustry bad very largely overcome them by the co-partnership system. 
Everything which made for the conservation of coal supplies was truly 
a national service; and it was therefore to be hoped that the confer- 
ence would encourage those concerned in the work. He coupled with 
the toast the name of the new President, Mr. J. H. Ellis. 

Mr. J. H. Extis, responding, said be had great pleasure in thanking 
Mr. Sandeman Allen for the gracious and bappy terms in which be 
had proposed the toast. Merseyside was grateful to Mr. Allen for 
what he had done. His activities led them to express the hope that 
he would be called to the Council of the Nation, by reason of bis 
eloquence and business ability. They wished him well. Of the gas 
industry, it could be saic, as a certain famous advertisement said, that 


they were “still going strong.” The disciples of Murdoch were going ~ 


strong—stronger than ever. The suggestion had been made that elec- 
tricity supply works should be worked hand in hand with gas-works-— 
that the gas-works should carbonize the coal, and pass on the necessary 
heat in the form of gas for the generation of electricity. In this direction 
he believed there was a great future before them. If they bad before 
them the interests of the country, the interests of the consumers, and 
put their own interests last, they could depend upon it that the public 
would see that they were properly remunerated for the work. He was 
immensely proud of the gas industry, and thanked them for havirg 
placed him in the position to endeavour to advance its interests during 
the coming year. To the extent of his power and ability be would do 
his best in the chair. (Applause.) 

Alderman W. F. Vint, J.P. (Chairman of the Sunderland Gas Cor- 
pany) proposed “ The City of Liverpool,” and referred to the magnifi- 
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cent buildings of the city, the streets, the great trade done there, and 
the position which Liverpool holds among the large cities of the coun- 
try, The administration of the city, too, he said, was admirable, while 
the lighting of the streets must be admired. 

Alderman RuTHERFORD (Deputy Lord Mayor), replying to the toast, 
said the city was proud of the Directors of the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany. The name of each one of them was a household word; and 
they were proud of their work in many departments of public endea- 
your. They had interests which were widely valued, apart from those 
of looking after the supply of light, heat, and power; and the Cor- 
poration were delighted that the Conference was in Liverpool. 

Mr. ALFRED TyRER (Deputy Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany), proposing “‘ The Visitors,” said he regarded it as the most im- 
portant toast of the evening. But for the visitors to this conference, 
they would not have beard the delightful lecture by Dr. Saleeby, they 
would not have heard the President’s Address, or the other interest- 
ing speeches given that day. In Liverpool they were proud of the 
President, and held him in the highest esteem and respect ; and he was 
also held in the highest respect in a large circle outside Liverpool. 
Again, but for the conference, there would not have been that most 
interesting visit to Messrs. Jacob’s factory, which showed that gas and 
electricity could be applied side by side, and each serve a useful pur- 
pose. It showed that gas could be used for biscuit baking with the 
greatest advantage, and that it could be used for all somts of other pur- 
poses. His own family had been connected with the gas industry for 
over a hundred years, and he personally had been connected with it 
for sixty years. Naturally, during that time, he had seen great im- 
provements in many ways; and he was convinced that there was a 
great future before the industry. Reference had been made to gas and 
electricity being in use side by side; and he was interested in some 
houses now being built in which the lighting was by electricity and all 
the cooking and heating by gas. If those who controlled the electri- 
city supply business would only realize that the gas industry wished 
to work in amity with them, he believed that great progress would be 
made, because there was a big field for both. 

Dr. E, W. Hore replied to the toast in the unavoidable absence of 
Dr. H. des Voeux. Speaking of the amount of smoke and soot in the 
atmosphere of large towns, he said that in Liverpool they had appa- 
ratus for determining the quantity of soot deposited in the city, and it 
was found that 56 tons of soot fell upon each square mile in a month. 
He would be glad to see the use of gas extended to a very much greater 
extent than was the case at present, not only for domestic, but also for 
industrial, purposes, because only then would they obtain that clear- 

ness of atmosphere which prevailed now in American and Canadian 
cities. 

Mr, F.W. GoopEnovuGu, proposing '‘ The Chairman,” said it needed 
no words of his to say how much they all owed to the graciousness of 
their Chairman that evening, Mr. Wade Deacon, who was also the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company. He also expressed grati- 
tude for the hospitality of the Directors of the Company as a whole, 
and for the co-operation the Association had received from Mr. Upton, 
the Treasurer, and Mr. Gibson, the Engineer. All these gentlemen 
had contributed in no small measure to the success of the conference. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with long continued applause, 
said that a very great compliment had been paid to his fellow Direc- 
tors, officials, and himself by the manner in which this toast had been 
received. Speaking for himself, he was particularly glad that so many 
officers of the Corporation were present ; and it was a great honour to 
the Liverpool Gas Company that members of the Council, including 
the Deputy Lord Mayor, were present. This showed the interest they 
took in gas affairs and inthe Company itself. It was a very good thing 
from all points of view that the relationships between the Corporation 
and the Company were of that happy character, They were cordial 
and hearty; and he hoped they would long continue so. The Gas 
Company had a good Engineer in Mr. Gibson, upon whose advice the 
Directors could rely. He would also like to thank the officers of the 
“B.C.G.A.,” because, though the post of President was supposed to be 
an onerous one, the officials of the Association did all the work, and 
the “aces took all the credit. The “B.C.G.A.” had done splendid 
work, 

A popular feature of the evening was the singing by four mem- 
bers of the Company’s Treasurer’s Staff—Messrs. Stanley Hop- 
kinson, Harold Richardson, Ben Holland, and Frederic Hicks, 





Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. F. W. GoopEnovau, on the presentation of the report and 
accounts, said the latter had been duly audited and carefully con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee, and afterwards approved by 
the General Committee. He was glad to say that the accounts 
showed, as they had done from the very commencement of the 
Association, an increasing revenue, partly from an increased 
number of subscribers, and partly from increased subscriptions 
from existing subscribers. The Association had never had a set- 
back in this respect. 

oo PRESIDENT formally moved the adoption of the report and 
counts, 


Mr. S, Tace (Preston) seconded the motion, which was carried 
Uanimously. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. GoopEnoucu said it was a fact that they never had enough 
Money for carrying out the aims of the Association, or for 
carrying on the work for the industry which they were anxious to 
‘Ag Uhey might say that to talk about the aims and work of the 
deotiation was not necessary, because everybody knew about 

¢m. This was the mistake that so many people made in regard, 
Rot so much to the work of the Association, as to the need of the 
work of the Association. He had heard it said more than once, 


a complete fallacy. There was scarcely anything that man used in 
which gas had not played its part ; and anyone who really thought 
that the public knew all about the uses of gas was under a very 
sweeping delusion. Did any of them consider that gas had been 
too much advertised this summer ; and that the Association would 
be over-doing it if they were to continue to advertise gas as re- 
gularly as had been done during the last six months in connection 
particularly with the British Empire Exhibition? He was per- 
fectly certain that there was no one in the gas industry who felt 
that gas had had too much publicity this summer. As a matter 
of fact, they had been spending on publicity during the summer 
three times as much as they were normally able to spend with the 
income provided for them as the “ B.C.G.A.” This, he thought, 
was striking proof of the fact that they never had enough money 
for the work they wished to do. 

He would like to refer, in order to epitomize the work of the 
Association, to 4 matter in the history of the Exhibition and of 
the Association and all advertising generally which occurred this 
summer—the holding of the Advertising Convention at Wembley. 
In connection with this there were meetings of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Section. This was the first time they and their elec- 
trical friends had met together on a common platform to discuss 
subjects of common interest ; and he regarded this as a very happy 
incident. On that occasion a resolution was passed unanimously 
which read as follows: 


That it is as important to advertise the services which public 
utilities can render to the community as it is to advertise the goods 
of firms which have no monopoly rights of supply. 

That goodwill based upon equitable policy and “service-first ” 
principles is essential to the permanent prosperity and persistent 
progress of public utility undertakings. 

That advertising is essential to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of such goodwill. 

That fully educated efficient salesmen are equally essential. 

That the possession of monopoly, whether by company or muni- 
cipality, imposes on its administrators the duty of a policy of pro- 
gressive business methods, in the interests of consumers, as well as 
of stockholders or ratepayers. 


This last point was very ably made, he was glad to say, by their 
President in his Address—the point of it being the duty of public 
utility undertakings having a monopoly of the supply of gas in their 
own district (by no means the same thing as a complete mono- 
poly, because they were open to competition on all sides) to ad- 
vertise. The Advertising Convention also brought out another 
very important point—that it is the duty of every advertiser to 
make truth in advertising his fundamental principle. From the 
very commencement of the Association’s operations they had laid 
it down as an absolute principle that they would say nothing, with 
regard to the service they commended to the public, which they 
could not vouch for as absolutely accurate in every particular. 
Because they had adhered closely to that resolution, they had won 
the support of the newspaper Press for their industry in a way 
which was very gratifying to them all. The newspapers had found 
that they always told the truth. They never let them down; they 
gave information which could be depended on, and the papers 
had never had to eat any words offered for publication. This 
had largely contributed to their building-up the goodwill both 
of the newspaper Press and also of the great mass of the public. 
The public had a faith in advertising which many people hardly 
realized. They had a faith in firms that advertised. Advertising 
was no longer a blatant endeavour to deceive the public and to 
persuade them to buy something they did not want, but it was a 
conveying of knowledge to the consumer of what service was avail- 
able, and, in their case, of what it was in his interests to use as 
the most efficient and economical. In his experience it was true 
to say that the public year by year had an increasing faith in 
the firms that came out into the open and told the public all 
about their service. They regarded advertising, as the President 
had said,as an art. They also regarded it as a science. The diffi- 
cult point in ail publicity, the difficulty in all teaching, was to 
get what was in one’s mind into the mind of the reader. The Ad- 
vertising Convention at Wembley had done a great deal to make 
clear to those who advertised the principles upon which they 
should work, and it had made clear to the public the principles 
upon which the most successful advertisers were working to-day. 

They would notice that the word “goodwill” came into the 
resolution he had read. It was laid down that it was important 
to advertise in order to create and maintain the goodwill which 
was essential to permanent prosperity. The grounds for this claim 
were that advertising was essential to goodwill, because goodwill 
was based on understanding—just as almost every quarrel in 
the world was based on misunderstanding—that understanding 
to be true must be based on knowledge, and that advertising was 
the conveyance of knowledge from one to the other. Advertising, 
after all, was only telling people all about what could be done for 
them and how it could be done. He emphasized the fact that 
efficient salesmen were as necessary as advertising, and pointed 
out that one of the principal achievements of the Association, 
apart from general publicity work, had been to establish salesmen’s 
circles throughout the country, for the discussion, by the staffs 
generally, of the problems connected with service to the public. 
They believed that these constant discussions and increasing 
facilities for education would gradually produce what they so 





“Why advertise gas; everybody knows all about it.” This was 


badly needed—-thoroughly efficient staffs of salesmen throughout 
the country, 
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Tue Gas ExuisBiT aT WEMBLEY. 


Advertising, said Mr. Goodenough, was not any more an ex- 
pense than was money spent on labour-saving machinery. Adver- 
tising was a productive investment. It produced goodwill, and 
gradually built-up increasing business. This year had proved a 
record year as the result of the building-up done for the past 
twelve years by the Association, and crowned during the current 
year = the special effort represented at Wembley. Those re- 
sponsible for the British Commercial Gas Association and for the 
work at Wembley were proud that the gas industry had subscribed 
£75,000 for the purpose of that Exhibit. The actual subscriptions 
already totalled £74,600 and he had just had a message to the 
effect that the Toronto Gas Company of Canada had subscribed 
£100 to the Gas Exhibit. (Applause.) This followed upon £250 
from Melbourne, £250 from Sydney, £100 from Adelaide, £50 
from Bombay, £75 from North Shore (Sydney), and a number of 
other subscriptions from small undertakings inthe Empire. Any- 
one who had not yet subscribed fully to the Exhibit on this side 
of the seven seas must feel that the time to put that right had 
come. Wembley was a great co-operative effort on behalf of the 
Empire as a whole. The Gas.Exhibit was a co-operative effort 
of the Empire gas industry as a whole; and the amount sub- 
scribed was the best evidence they could possibly have had of 
confidence in the co-operative publicity of gas undertalings. 


A Duty To ADVERTISE. 


It was wise for every business to advertise ; and it was not only 
wise but an actual duty for gas undertakings. Noone else could 
render to the public in the area of the gas undertaking the ser- 
vice which it could render. No one else had the right to render 
that service; and it was the duty of the undertaking to let the 
public know all that gas service meant for the community. No 
one else could tell the consumer; and ignorance meant first of 
all a higher price, because of lower output, and secondly—some- 
thing far more than material loss—a higher death rate in a dis- 
trict, if gas was not used to the fullest extent. Gas was bound 
to be the fuel of the future, and it was obvious from the ignor- 
ance that still existed on this point in all quarters—even in the gas 
industry—that they had got to keep on hammering away at making 
known the facts with regard to the utilization of coal resources, 

Apart from the question of the effect upon national health and 
wealth, there was the effect upon the conditions of labour, both in 
the home and in industry, which gas was able to bring about. 
They had already largely abolished the worst and dirtiest drudgery 
in the home, and had largely altered the conditions of labour in 
the factories. What finer example of factory conditions could be 
found than those at the works of Messrs. Jacob’s, where gas was 
the sole fuel used? It was a finely constructed factory on the 
most simple lines, clean as a new pin from end to end, and there 
was the healthiest and finest looking body of workers that he had 
seen for a very long time. The gas industry could honestly say 
that it had contributed to the health and well-being of these 
workers by providing, or helping to provide, ideal conditions. 
There again, it was necessary to inform the public of what gas 
meant to labour and the working people of this country, not only 
in their homes, but in the places in which they worked. 

There was one other point sometimes raised in connection with 
the Association —namely, Could the money be spent better in the 
districts? They ought to spend all the money they could in their 
own districts on local advertising; but this could not take the 
place of national propaganda. Nosingle undertaking could afford 
to advertise in the great organs of public opinion to which the 
public looked for guidance. 


THE WorK OF THE “ B.C.G.A.” 


The Association conducted and subsidized research, in order 
that the public might be fruthfully informed. It was constantly 
consulted by its members, and was able to assist them with infor- 
mation. It employed a considerable body of experts who were 
always at the disposal of every subscribing undertaking, to enable 
them to make their own local work more efficient. It provided 
the material at wholesale cost for the retail work of local publi- 
city. It supplied material to writers and lecturers for informing 
the public in less direct ways than the advertisements. It edu- 
cated their educators by supplying accurate information to the 
teachers inschools. Nothing had been more successful than their 
‘“* Notes of Lessons for Teachers.” It organized salesmen’s circles 
and by them and by its district and national conferences pro- 
vided the means whereby those who were willing to co-operate 
were able to secure the mutual encouragement, education, and 
inspiration that came from comradeship in work for the in- 
dustry and for the community. He put this last because it was to 
his mind the most important advantage of the Association. It 
gave them, as the conference had given them, inspiration drawn 
from each other from co-operation and comradeship—not only in- 
formation, which was of great value, but something of still higher 
value, namely, inspiration for carrying on their work efficiently 
and with enthusiasm for the benefit of their fellows. 

The PresipENT expressed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Goodenough for his interesting and instructive address. The 
result of it would be that their confidence in the administration 
would be increased. Mr. Goodenough had told them that there 
was nothing but truth in the advertisements of the Association. 
What must be the natural consequence? The advertisements 
must have a tremendous effect in time, because truth would, in 
the long run, prevail, 





ART IN INDUSTRY: THE INFLUENCE OF BEAUTY IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. 
An Address by Sir LawrEncE Weaver, K.B.E., Director of 
United Kingdom Exhibits, British Empire Exhibition. 


I should like first of all to say, if I may, how very grateful | am 
for the opportunity of addressing so distinguished an Association 
on a subject which is very dear to me. Mr. Goodenough in his 
luminous remarks just now referred to the Wembley Advertising 
Convention, and I had the privilege of making the first practical 
address, after the addresses of welcome and so on, and was allowed 
to speak there on the art of display, which is one of the branches 
of publicity in relation to the Exhibition related to the general 
publicity in which an Association like this has engaged so success. 
fully. What I dwelt on there was the possibility, and, indeed, the 
obvious desirability, of getting beauty into all the relations of life 
and into all common things. Now, we are all agreed in desiring 
beauty, and I do think it is reasonable to ask why we get so little 
of it. I think it is, perhaps, because art has been regarded as a 
thing altogether apart from the common life—as something in a 
frame in the drawing rooms of comfortable persons. In the old 
days, art was fostered admittedly by the few. The patron of the 
artist was the man who drew his wealth either from the land or 
from commerce, but not from the thing which you represent— 
industry—because industry in the sense in which we understand 
it now, the directed co-operative effort of a large number of persons, 
did not then exist, and ultimately the wealth which produced the 
art of the world, the art of medizval times in which we rejoice, 
came from the land. . The making of things then was an individual 
effort rather than a co-operative effort, and it was the individual 
who produced and distributed beauty. 

I submit to you that the industrial revolution altered this balance 
altogether, and in old countries and new alike the surplus wealth 
which is the ultimate source of beauty that resides in the fine arts 
tends to be in the hands of industry rather than of the land, 
Therefore industry has a very substantial duty to support the fine 
arts, as well as the applied arts. I refer to the applied arts be- 
cause, after all, they are the efflorescence of the imagination of 
man; they are the visible expression in terms of beauty of ‘he in- 
terior life of man. Liverpool itself is a very happy place in which 
to speak of these things, because you have great examples of this 
efflorescence of the interior life of man in the civic spirit as shown 
in St. George’s Hall, and in the spirit of religion as shown in your 
great Cathedral; and these great efforts have got to be—if I may 
use a vulgar word—financed by industry, which is at present the 
great source of wealth. If the fine arts are not so supported, they 
will die. But industry, I suggest, has a greater and wider, and 
more obvious, duty, which arises out of the very business in which 
you are engaged, either of making things or of operating public 
services. Now, will industry, and can indastry, give the beauty 
which the land can no longer afford to provide, and will it give it 
in the very course of its own daily work? Will it show by beauty 
and by seemliness that it delights in service and in the righteous 
service, of which no doubt our Lord Bishop will presently speak, 
because, after all, beauty is really the outcome of delight? Will 
industry, therefore, produce that beauty by showing real delight in 
its making or in its service? 

The power of industry to do this, when you come to think of 
it,is really infinite, because industry controls the form and colour 
of everything we use, and it also controls the way in which these 
things are commended to the public, as Mr. Goodenough has ex- 
horted you to do in his speech this morning. If the men who 
control industry, and who know industry in the same way that 
this Association knows it, will join hands with the men who control 
government by securing some kind of beauty in common things, 
universally expressed and universally seen, then all the arts will 
blossom throughout every branch of industry, and beauty will 
become definitely and continuously associated with our common 
life. In the past this has not been so, because industrialists have 
laid a very heavy hand on the land. They have been heedless; 
they have been hasty in making wealth. They knew no better, 
and we knew no better, and nobody knew any better; but when 
you consider the devastating blight of ugliness which the indus- 
trial development of the nineteenth century laid on this land, you 
will see that, after all, we have some right to demand something 
in return from you who now have learned better things. We have 
some right to expect something of you. You have done the public 
very faithful service; but you do not do it, I believe, altogether 
unrewarded, and very reasonably so. We are, however, entitled 
to expect something from you—we ordinary people, like the Bishop 
and myself, who are not controllers of vast industries, and who 
want to live in a beautiful world. We are entitled to ask you to 
contribute to that beauty which is at present somewhat conspicu- 
ously absent. No doubt, of course, we get in our own life the 
measure of ugliness that we deserve, just as we get the Govern- 
ment we deserve. I want to say something else, and that is that 
the artists who evoke beauty, whatever sort of beauty it is, are a 
very precious part of the community; but you may have noticed 
that they have that ugly habit of getting hungry about every ve 
hours, and you must give them the means to deal with this difficu ity. 

If the artist cannot make a living out of producing works of fine 
art—I do not attach much importance to these distinctions between 
fine arts and applied arts, although there is a rough distinction ; 4 


“cathedral is a work of fine art, and a poster is a work of applied 


art—he cannot produce works of art, Therefore you industrial 
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people have got to support the artist, otherwise beauty will die 
out of the world. 

The Commercial Gas Association have got a very clean record 
in this matter, and you can look me in the face very cheerfully, 
because you have employed exceedingly good people to present to 
the public your idea of gas. I will not go into the question of 
whether it is a good or a bad idea, but you have presented that 
jdea very attractively, and with a real sense of the usefulness of 
beauty in public service. You have not employed people like 
Reynolds or Turner, but you have employed men who have done 
work which has given great pleasure to an enormous body of 
people, and, at the same time, has been useful to the industry— 
men such as Lewis Baumer, Claude Shepperson, Townsend, Fred 
Pegram, Septimus Scott, to mention but a few of the artists you 
have employed. This is a very good record. You have realized 
that, after all, your contribution to beauty in common things must 
be very largely by way of publicity. You cannot go stencilling 
jolly patterns on gasholders ; it is not done, and it would not be 
amusing if it were. But you can encourage people to employ 
pleasing fittings and to use illumination in a pleasing way and in 
an artistic and reasonable manner. You can commend the mani- 
fold uses of gas by publicity which relies upon the artist, who 
must make the appeal striking and convincing and trustworthy ; 
he must also make it beautiful, if you please. 

You have done that at Wembley in a very remarkable way. 

Mr. Goodenough has spoken of co-operative effort. I am the 
Director of United Kingdom Exhibits at Wembley, and know 
something about exhibitions now ; and I say, not as flattery, but as 
very simple truth, that the only really entirely satisfactory piece 
of commercial publicity at Wembley is the gas exhibit, because it 
is the only piege of publicity which has entirely suppressed the 
individual, and has gone out simply to make a fair and beautiful 
and praiseworthy picture of anindustry. [Applause.| Itis not for 
me to describe how you have done it. Of course, it is largely 
due to the extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. Goodenough, who 
charms £75,000 out of your pockets. You look rather hard-faced 
men, and I should not like to try to get £75,000 out of you 
flaughter] ; but Mr. Goodenough has done it, and with the money 
thus ingeniously obtained he has put up an extraordinarily attrac- 
tive picture at Wembley. That is beauty associated with com- 
merce in service, and it is really the convincing art in advertising. 
I do not want to put this too high, as regards beauty in adver- 
tising or beauty in the common life, or any of these other phrases 
which are very appropriate for use on a platform, but which 
generally are not convincing. I do not want to put it too high, 
but I am going to plead for seemliness in common things, and for 
the kind of art that everybody can understand. You must give 
people good forms and jolly patterns, and colour that is clear and 
decent and fresh, and not muddy; forms that people can really 
understand, and that are significant of something which does ap- 
pealto them. You do not want versions of old patterns that are 
very appropriate to look at in museums, but which do not convey 
anything to the mind of 1924. You want to give the artist a 
chance to express himself, and to express modern common life, in 
an intelligible and intelligent manner, and in a persuasive and 
beautiful way. The work of an Association like this can be of 
enormous utility to the artist at large, and, through the artist at 
large, to the general community, which is really very tired of ugli- 
ness, but does not know how to get rid of it. Of course,a good 
many of us do not know when a thing is ugly; that is because 
education in these matters has been defective. 

One of the speakers this morning referred to commercial life 
and commercial work as being a kind of university. Well, the 
advertising art of a great industry like yours can be a sort of art 
department of a university of the people. You can show people 
things of beauty at every street corner, if you will; and as Mr. 
Goodenough knows, and as I hope you all know, real art is not a 
much more costly thing than ugliness. Artis not a kind of coating 
which is applied to things normally base and ugly. It is a char- 
acter in things, not something stuck on the outside, and there is 
no reason whatever why everything you use in your industry, 
every gas fitting that you commend to the purchaser, every gas 
stove that you put into people’s kitchens, even the bill on which 
= charge your beastly therms |laughter] to the ordinary pub- 

c, should not be a really beautiful thing. In all these things, 
and in everything we touch, it is possible to introduce beauty. I 
am noi talking “ high falutin’ stuff.” This is real sound common- 
sense. There is no reason why all the things which we employ in 
industry should not be seemly and decent. We do not want them 
tolook like Leonardo da Vinci's pictures or Michelangelo’s statues, 
but we do want them decent and pleasing. They should be of 
good suape and of good pattern. It was Robert Louis Stevenson 
who said that the essence of art is putting things into patterns. 

You know that with all things you have to give them a form, and 
I do implore you to go to the artist and get that form right. 
In the Wembley Gas Exhibit you really have got it right in the 
most «xtraordinary way. There are those two halls, one devoted 
to the domestic uses of gas, and the other devoted, in the main, 
to industrial uses of gas, and there are a great many appliances 
_ all kinds; there are the rooms depicting the Seven Ages of 
; Oman. These things have been laid out so that they convey 
© the public mind, through the real beauty and seemliness of 

€m, the idea that gas is a pleasing thing. Surely it is worth 
rnd while making quite sure that everybody thinks gas is a 
we thing, because if they do they will buy more of it, and 


be pleased, and everybody will be pleased. Therefore it is just 

ordinary common-sense that you should carry into all these in- 

dustrial expressions of common things in our common life that 

sense of beauty which has been so extraordinarily absent from 

everything industrial during the last hundred years. 

I know, of course, that I am preaching to the converted; this 

is not the Association I ought to be speaking to on this subject. 

I ought to be talking to other industries which have not done all 
the good things that you have done; but, after all, it is the con- 

verted who generally like sermons. The real backslider does not 

ask me to Liverpool to talk this sort of stuff; but quite seriously, 
it is only by education that we shall be able eventually to set up 

some standard of beauty—not the beauty, as I say, of the pictures 
in art galleries—but the beauty of things which you and I and 
every man, woman, and child in a great city such as this. can ap- 
preciate. A great Association like this can do a lot to educate 
the man in the street, and then the man in the street will not have 
the terrible discomfort which one has in the knowledge that he is 
being educated, because he will be educated without knowing it. 
This is the best sort of education, because you can get all these 
people at the street corners with your posters, and in everything 
you do to approach your customers, and in every way you deal 
with them, you can present the fact, whatever it may be, in a 
seemly and beautiful way. I do ask you to go on with this good 
work, and to do so not only for the sake of the people whom you 
influence by importing a sense of beauty into common things, but 
in order that you may use your influence with other industrial 
organizations; and they want a lot of that influence. 

Wembley is really very beautiful in many ways. The arts of 
display there show the arts employed in the service of industry 
more effectively, I think, than in any corporate commercial act 
that has before been performed by the British Empire; and among 
all these efforts, various though they are, your effort shines out, 
I think, as a more complete and a more delightful thing than the 
effort of any other industry. Therefore I do wish you good luck 
in this task of carrying beauty into the common life, and I hope 
that you will be able to have an influence upon other industries 
and make them do all that you have done so successfully. The 
same principles affect other industries, and so you will be able, in 
your beneficent way, to import beauty into the common services 
of mankind. I wish you good luck in all you do, and thank you 
very much for listening to me so patiently. 


Councillor Lawrence D. Ho tt, J.P. (Liverpool), proposing a 
vote of thanks to Sir Lawrence Weaver, said he had given them 
an interesting and delightful address. They would, however, wish 
to thank him for more than his address; they thanked him spe- 
cially at this moment for the large part and the great responsi- 
bility he had had in connection with the Wembley Exhibition. 
Dealing with the address, he thought they would agree with him 
that those who were in control of industry were under a great 
challenge They were probably under a greater challenge to-day 
to show their fitness for their job than they had ever been before. 
Those who could use the gifts of nature most beautifully—i.c., 
most intelligently, for beauty comprehended true fitness—were 
the most fit people to control industry. To this extent he thought 
Sir Lawrence Weaver had given them an absolutely true state- 
ment of policy—of what those who were in control of industry 
must do if they wished to retain their jobs. He confessed and 
regretted, as a shipowner, that the shipowners had asked Parlia- 
ment to exclude ships from the operation of the new Smoke Abate- 
ment Bill. Speaking as a humble municipal administrator, those 
who were responsible for erecting the houses which were being 
built all over the country ought to see that every house was a 
smokeless house. It was an absolute scandal that in these en- 
lightened days anyone should be putting up a house which was 
not destined to be smokeless. 

Mr. J. W. M‘Lusxy (Glasgow), seconding the resolution, said 
they had been listening to some very high-class philosophy which 
appealed to them, in the gas industry, because they could look Sir 
Lawrence Weaver cheerfully in the face and claim to be pre- 
serversof art. The gas industry had all along been fighting the 
smoke evil. In the new housing schemes many of the buildings 
were already smokeless, while in others there was only one grate 
for coal. In Glasgow they were now erecting plant which would 
produce a smokeless fuel to suit these grates; and there was no 
reason why, in the future, all new housing estates should not be 
completely free from smoke. It was also interesting, perhaps, 
that during the past month two of the most important engi- 
neering firms in Glasgow had decided upon gas for their engineer- 
ing extensions, and this meant that at least the new buildings 
would be smokeless. They had seen the very fine factory of 
Messrs. Jacob & Co., and there was a factory very much on 
the same lines, belonging to Messrs, M‘Farlane, Lang, & Co., in 
Glasgow. It was in a semi-residential district, but the people 
were hardly aware that there was a factory there at all. Electri- 
city was used for lighting and power, and gas for heating. The 
gas industry was out for a purer atmosphere, and they were deter- 
mined that the next generation, at any rate, should be healthier 
and live under more hygienic conditions than the present one. 

The PrEsIDENT expressed their indebtedness to Sir Lawrence. 
They hoped to be able to make some use of what he had said. 
He spoke of high ideals. It was not easy always to achieve high 
ideals, and from the mere business point of view, whatever one’s 
ideal might be, one had to supply what the customer would buy. 








be pleased at the same time, and if they buy more you will 


This was one of the limitations of art in industry. After all, it 
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came to the question, “ What is artistic?” Who was going to 
decide? The artists did not agree any more than the doctors. 


THE WORKER AND HIS WORK: HUMAN RELATIONS IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL AGE, © 
An Address by the Right Rev. A. A. Davin, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool. 


When I was invited to address this Association, I could not 
help wondering what in the world you wanted a Bishop for in 
connection with your kind of work. But when I read the literature 
Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton sent me, and still more when I met that 
lady herself, 1 realized how much I, as a humble member of the 
public, had to learn about your work—and you will admit that 
that was a wholesome frame of mind in which to approach the 
task you offered me. 

The first thing I want to do is to congratulate you upon your 
faith and your imagination when you founded this Association 
twelve years ago, and also, if I may, upon your courage in calling 
a lady into your counsels and giving her a generous share in the 
leadership of your enterprise. You have created, it seems to me, 
and she has helped you to create, a new conception of industrial 
duty and civic responsibility; and if any words of mine can help 
you and her to bring that conception into the public mind, they 
will not be altogether wasted. It has been a revelation to me to 
become aware of the immense range covered by the operations of 
your industry. I doubt if the public could ever realize the mul- 
tiplicity of the contributions of labour in craftsmanship and re- 
search and distribution but for this Association, which gathers 
them all into a unity of public service. Your technical side 
spreads out from fitters to highly qualified engineers. You are con- 
cerned with scientific workers, from laboratory attendants up to 
chief chemists. You are allied with every fuel industry and many 
others. You tonch the medical and you do not escape the legal pro- 
fession. You are owners or joint owners of railways and docks and 
shipping. In short, this industry is a microcosm of all industries. 
Its variety gives you an opportunity, which no other industry that 
I know of enjoys, to study the interesting conditions of industrial 
life and work, and to search out the root-causes of the malaise 
from which they still suffer. And the very complexity of these 
conditions as you see them may well bring out for you more 
clearly than for some the one common element in all with which 
you deal—the human element. You have risen to that responsi- 
bility. In an age when philosophers are exploring personality, 
and psychologists are giving us new insight into the springs of 
human conduct, and economists are at last taking the human fac- 
tor into full account, it is no idle compliment to say that you are 
showing the way to a full recognition of the personal factor in in- 
dustrial life. You are showing it not only in the systems and 
methods you devise, but also in the spirit and temper in which 
your policy is conceived. 

When we speak of humanity as a quality of temper, I take it 
that we mean a certain power of intellectual sympathy. It is not 
purely emotional—that way leads to sentimental faddism. Neither 
is it purely intellectual—that was the mistake of the old econo- 
mists. They worked on the assumption that you could give the 
public what they demanded, and thought they had the right to 
demand, by securing cheap capital, cheap material, and cheap 
labour. Thatis how the problem works out bylogic. But, thank 
heaven, human life is not logical. They forgot this, and we have 
been suffering for it ever since. It will take us yet a generation 
or two to make good their mistake of treating the labour of men 
on a level with dead material things. And we shall do so just as 
soon as we know men at least as well as we know, or think we 
know, the stuff they are working. 

Complete human relations in industry will be attained when all 
who contribute labour of brain and hand, as leaders or led, under- 
stand not only each his own contribution as part of a great whole, 
but when all understand each other at least as well as they under- 
stand themselves. All this sounds like one of those airy general- 
ities which people of my profession are rather fond of throwing 
at people of yours. I can well understand that you sometimes 
find this a little irritating. I should not wonder if even in this 
present company some are silently saying “ that it is all very well 
in theory but . . .” Let me, therefore, pass at once to tell 
you what is in my mind about three of your own adventures in 
industry which seem to me to be already translating theory into 
practice, and idealism into fact. 

The first question is co-partnership. When you give a manan 
interest in the prosperity of the big concern in which he plays his 
little part, you are giving him more than a pocket interest. You 
are identifying him as well as his work with a circle of co-opera- 
tion wider than that in which he has moved before, but not too 
wide for him to feel. It is a different circle from that of his union, 
but it is on a higher level because it holds a richer variety of 
labour activity. This makes one of your troubles. The unions 
have, or had, a morbid suspicion that co-partnership will tend to 
withdraw their members from union loyalty. This fear misses 
the human touch. It means that they cannot trust their men to 
be faithful to a double loyalty—on the one side to their own 
craft brethren, and on the other to all their comrades in a great 
public service. There is another fear that stands in the way of 
co-partnership progress—the fear that it may lead to a demand 
from the workers for a share in the control of the company. 
Well—that may come. Personally I hope it will. In the mean- 
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time I am glad that you are not deterred from a good policy by 
fear of all the bad things it may lead to. It is a very common 
fear—that “thin end of the wedge” bogey. It paralyzes many 
people, and it gives many others an excuse for not taking an 
obvious next step. For my part, if there is something that ought 
to be done now for us or for our children, I would join haids 
with my Conservative friends or my Socialist friends or my Com. 
munist friends, if I ever have any, and go along a common road 
with them until it is done—putting off as long as may be the part- 
ing of the way. You do not claim that in co-partnership you have 
found the panacea of industrial trouble; but you do claim that as 
things are. it can dono harm, and you can prove that it has done 
much good. I hope that your lead will be widely followed. 

Next I want to touch upon your enterprise in the education of 
your adult workers. There you are meeting one of the highest of 
human appetites. They are conscious—not all of them, but the 
best, and a growing number of them—of the arrears they have to 
make up because they ceased to learn at an age when vital learn. 
ing ought to begin. You take this appetite at its best; you help 
them to satisfy it—to enable them not to make higher wages, but to 
possess higher powers of thought and expression and a wider out- 
look over the world of ideas. I gather from your courses that you 
by no means exclude technical instruction. That is right. Aman 
who is learning all about his own job is thereby fitting himself 
for other and wider learning. I have not always found it easy to 
persuade my labour friends that a course for them or for their 
children ought not to consist entirely of what are called humane 
studies ; but itis true. I hope, however, that wherever it is pos. 
sible you leave choice of subjects to them. It makes all the differ- 
ence—to the man—whether he is studying something imposed on 
him because somebody else had thought it good for him, or some- 
thing that draws him into new joys of his own. Shakespeare was 
right when he made one of his characters say: 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure, 
In short, sir, study what you most affect.’’ 

I know very well the objection there. I have met it often in 
workers’ educational tutorial classes; but it seems to me to be 
rather an inhuman objection. People say that if you let them 
choose the subject for the next lecture they will all vote for a 
course on Socialism. Well, why not—provided always that the 
man who takes the course knows not only all about Socialism 
but a great deal about a great many other things? There are 
lecturers who are not fit to teach anybody anything, because they 
have only read text books about Karl Marx. I know nothing that 
so awakens the whole man as the chance of joining with others in 
a common search for truth. I have seen it change men’s lives; 
it has delivered them from the grip of hopeless monotony. I do 
not put to you the point that it has made them better workmen? 
it has done more than that—it has made them happier and better 
men. 

I must tell you here a pathetic illustration of the contrast 
between their daily work and yours and mine. I owe it to a new 
friend of mine, the Warden of Mansfield House. One day he was 
trying to persuade a young man that brain work—(say) admiai- 
strative work in an office—may be not only as productive, but as 
hard and exacting and exhausting, as manual labour in a mill. 
It happened that this man had a real bent for mathematics, and 
a genuine delight in that subject. My friend said to him, “ Now 
supposing you were to spend a whole morning in working out the 
differential functions of something, would not that be hard work?’ 
The answer was, “ No, that sort of thing is interesting.” 

Let me tell you one thing that often prevents masters and men 
from understanding one another. It is that the one as a rule ex- 
presses himself better than the other. I remember once being 
allowed a share in starting a branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The question arose as to what should be the subject 
of the first course of lectures. To my surprise the Committee 
voted for elocution. Afterwards some of them explained the 
reason. They said: “ When we sit on a Joint Committee at the 
works, or when we are up against you gentlemen here in the town, 
we feel that we cannot say what is in our minds as well as you can 
say what isin yours. This upsets us, so that often when we speak 
we use stronger language than we mean to.” You see exactly how 
this happens. The man who is not master of his tools will always 
use them more violently than the man who is. Well, they had 
their lectures on elocution, and got hold of a retired actor to give 
them ; but I do not think he did much for them, and in the end 
they submitted to some lessons in elementary English composition 
by the new methods which, of course, began by teaching them to 
think straight. 1 suggest that, when you try to understand them, 
it will help you if you remember that they are not always speak- 
ing quite the same language as yours. 4 

I am glad that you are willing to co-operate with other educa- 
tional movements—I hope with the Workers’ Educational Associa: 
tion, among others—and I observe that you do not stand aloof even 
from that much abused authority the Board of Education. You 
have discovered that, whatever was the case at one time, the Board 
are now almost as human as a Board can be. In some ways ae 
are in advance of them, but they do not mind that. They like = 
periments and encourage them; and if they cannot at eereces 
contribute as much to the cost of experiments as they would iike, 
it is not altogether their fault. : ; 

You are, it seems to me, altogether right to realize that you 
cannot work any part of your educational machine eee, : 
wonder if you would think it presumptuous if I briefly consi a 
some possibilities of a fuller co-operation on your part with exist 
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ing educational agencies in the training of your boys. You take 
boys into your industry from the school-leaving age. It is clear 
what you want to do for them. You are not training them for 
what you hope to get out of them next day, or next year, or ever ; 
but you recognize that the best service of any kind and at any age 
comes from persons who are growing and who are exercising all 
their powers freely and happily in life as they see life—i.z., who 
are really alive. You want their development—a harmonious 
development of the whole personality—to begin in the boy. How 
can you give him the chance he needs? The difficulties are 
great. Some of them are specially great in your industry, which, 
I take it, is to some extent seasonal. Therefore, I imagine that 
you cannot guarantee to all of them continuous work throughout 
the year. Moreover, in spite of your admirable systems of appren- 
ticeship training which have worked so well for 20 years, you can- 
not reckon that all the boys who come to you will stick to you. 
Anybody who has to do with working boys in big towns knows 
how prone they are to throw over one job and seek another. And 
some of your concerns are small—so small that they could not 
run successful courses of their own. All this points to the ne- 
cessity for combining your educational forces, not only among 
yourselves, but also with other industries. You can only do the 
real thing, the big thing, for your boys if you co-operate. Let 
them live and learn and grow in schools outside your works, and 
side by side with others who are beginning work of other kinds. 
Where shall these schools be found? We shall have them one 
day, as we all hope, in the Continuation School. We are not 
without experience of them already. Help us with your broad 
views on education to develop the best of that experience. When 
they become universal and compulsory, let them be based on a 
real understanding of the boy and what he needs for growth. 
One such school I know already. It has been built up by contri- 
butions of wisdom and foresight and sympathy from the County 
Education Authorities, the urban authority, the directors of the 
two large engineering concerns, and men of experience in teaching 
and training mostly connected with a great public school, and it 
is administered by a governing body on which all these are re- 
presented. Close touch is kept with the teachers of elementary 
schools ; but our teaching is different from theirs, as it ought to 
be. It is of no use to offer young men and women a repetition at 
a further stage of the methods of their elementary school life. 
That is one of the weaknesses of our present secondary educa- 
tion. Our curriculum is a good mixture of humane and technical, 
and it is elastic enough to give every boy a chance of going ahead 
on his own lines. This is much more important than the list of 
subjects it contains. The dullest boy has some spark of interest, 
something he can do, and knows he can do, and wants to do 
better. Our task was to discover in each case what this was, and 
to let his development branch from this. This, of course, means 
freedom. We are not afraid of freedom; and the very fact 
that we took boys and girls continually into counsel created an 
atmosphere of growth. It also generated loyalty ;‘so that, though 
the school was, and happily remains, compulsory, yet there is 
growing up a sense of attachment to it. They fesl that they 
belong to the school and the school belongs to them. 

You see what I am driving at. I want these places, when they 
come, to be to your boys what Eton and Harrow and Rugby and 
the rest are to theirs—a centre of loyalty and a source of friend- 
ship and personal care and guidance all their lives through. The 
boy, of all human creatures, needs to express and exercise his 
affections first in smaller circles that are neat to him. A boy once 
explained to me his attitude on that great question of football. 
He said: “ You see, Sir, I’m all for Scotland against England, and 
especially for the East of Scotland against the West of Scotland!” 
That sounds rather a complicated attitude, but it works out quite 
simply. I want your boys to be able to depend on a supervision 
which shall be not only human and sympathetic, but also con- 
tinuous. At present, when he is working he looks to his firm, 
when out of work to the Labour Exchange. If he wants a job, he 
may turn to an educational authority or an after-care committee; 
but the whole provision for him suffers from scrappiness. 

_ Itis only a dream to look to the State to found or administer 
institutions as human in their appeal to the whole boy as the 
public schools are? Ithas never been done yet in any country I 
know of; but no other country has shown educational imagina- 
tion so lively and so widespread as England has, or so much wil- 
lingness to bring contributions of faith and counsel and experi- 
ment into a common stock. At any rate, we can be sure of yours; 
and we need not look only to the State on this matter. There are 
settlements and other similar private ventures which, if they were 
trusted and supported, might well develop into what I have tried 
to sketch; and it may be that a dream like this may attract bene- 
factors to found public schools for the masses. The spirit of 
aga of Wykeham and Lawrence Sherriff will live and work 

gain. 

I have been spending most of my time and your patience on the 
education of boys, partly because I know something about them 
(which cannot be said of every subject on which I find myself 
called upon to address my fellow men), partly because I have 
learned a confidence in boys stronger than I have in any other 
class of human being. I learnt it by contact with one kind of 
boy in Bermondsey, and another kind at Clifton and Rugby, and 
it was confirmed and crowned by the war, when it taught us that 
our en were made of better stuff than we know; and their sons 
and brothers are made of the same stuff. Our boys are just wait- 


You have shown me a great and representative industry setting 
itself by fundamentally right and true methods to lessen discord, 
to increase mutual understanding, to multiply means of usefulness 
and happiness; and you have given me hope such as few other 
of my contacts with British commercial life have afforded me. It 
is surely more than symbolic that you whose work began in 
meeting man’s need for material light and heat should proceed 
to minister to his higher appetite for spiritual enlightenment and 
the warmth of love. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


The PrEsIDENT, proposing a vote of thanks to his Lordship for 
his address, said he was glad to think that in the gas industry they 
had very largely adopted co-partnership. This did a great deal, 
though it was by no nieans a perfect organization. At the present 
time they were all troubled about unrest, and there was recently 
in “* The Times” an article by Sir Robert Hadfield drawing atten- 
tion to the serious state of affairs in this country. Sir Robert re- 
ferred to a suggestion made some years ago by Sir Charles Wake- 
field that there might be a truce called to disputes. Mr. Barnes, 
well-known in the Labour world, thoroughly approved of what Sir 
Robert Hadfield had said, and thought such a scheme would be 
the salvation of the country. Mr. Barnes wound up his letter to 
“ The Times ” by asking, “‘ who will take the initiative?” This 
was where the difficulty arose. There had since been letters in 
“ The Times” to say that the whole thing was impossible. He 
did not believe this himself. [‘ Hear, hear.”| If some organi- 
zation would start, great results would follow. He ventured to 
suggest that it might be possible for the Church to take some 
action. He did not mean the Church of England particularly, 
but the Churches which represent the higher thought and aspira- 
tions of them all. Why should not the head of the Church of 
England, the heads of the Church of Roman Catholics and of the 
Free Churches confer together to ascertain whether an offer of help 
would be useful to both sides? There were organizations on both 
sides ; and why should not a few men who had recognized posi- 
tions take action when both sides were hesitating to come together, 
and ask them whether they could not meet and discuss their diffi- 
culties? Much might arise from such a conference. There were 
people who deliberately fomented trouble, because their object 
was not to heal, but to destroy. This had to be faced, and one 
of the best ways of facing it was a conference of employers 
and employed, who in the great bulk were sensible men. 

Mr. J. H. Extis cordially seconded the vote. It was really a 
splendid thing for a man with the exacting administrative cares of 
this great diocese to find time to come and give them such an in- 
spiring and helpful message. They had been told that in cleanli- 
ness, beauty, and truth this industry of theirs, like all others, would 
flourish. There was one thing further needed—industry. Mr. 
Clynes had the courage at Birmingham last year to speak against 
“ca’ canny,” a Scotch word for laziness. The vice to-day, he was 
afraid, was the pursuit of laziness. 

The Lorp BisHop or LivERPooL, in reply, said he had heard 
the President’s suggestion before. It had come to him, of course, 
from the Churches themselves; it had come to him once or twice 
from Labour circles ; he had even heard a hint of it, six or eight 
months ago, in Government circles; but he had never heard it from 
the ranks of the employers. It was an extraordinarily encourag- 
ing thing to find that there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
that the Church, at whatever cost, ought to take a lead in the 
matter. The President spoke of initiative. The initiative for the 
healing of this disease must come from a quarter where there was 
abundant faith and courage; and where could one look better for 
that than in the Church? He was speaking of the Church in the 
widest sense of the word. They had had before their eyes a con- 
ference on politics, economics, and citizenship, called Copec, which, 
he thought, stirred men’s hearts as well as their minds when it 
bade them face with open eyes the position they were in and the 
dangers which threatened them. He could not help hoping that 
the conference might yet supply them with such machinery as they 
would need if the Churches gave them further the commission 
which Mr. Wade Deacon suggested. It would mean an enormous 
happiness if they could make some such device of that kind to- 
gether. He did not wish to embark upon all the possibilities that 
might grow out of it. It had really stirred his heart. He could 
not, of course, speak for the Church of England, much less for the 
other Churches, but they could see for themselves, in that temper 
that was arising among them, the thing he could not help seeing— 
a very great hope for this and for many other things. 


VoTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


The President was heartily thanked for his services, on the pro- 
position of Sir THomas Rowsotuam, seconded by Mr. A. W. 
SMitH (Birmingham). 

A LuNCHEON. 


There was subsequently a iargely attended luncheon at the 
Midland Adelphi Hotel, offered by the President-Elgct, the Vice- 
Presidents, and members otf the Association, to the President of 
the Association and Directors of the Liverpool Gas Company. 

Mr. J. H. Extis, proposing “ The President of the Association and 
the Directors of the Liverpool Gas Company,” said the last three days 
of their lives had been made extremely happy. Those in Liverpool 
had ministered to the comfort of those attending the conference in a 
degree that was seldom attained ; and though in the year to come they 
would do their best to emulate this in Plymouth, it would be a very 
difficult task to maintain the high standard set both in Birmingham last 





ing for their chance. 


year and Liverpool this year. Mr. Wade Deacon, too, had discharged 
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his duties as President in an exemplary manner, and had given them | present could appreciate the extraordinary complexity of the task Mr, 


a delightful address of a most helpful character. 


what had been done for them. The Association had not yet achieved 
all that they desired, but during the year of Presidency of his successor, 
Mr. Ellis, they would reach, he would not say the pinnacle, but at any 
rate a very high point indeed. The work of the Association was most 
ably carried out by all its officers. The Directors of the Liverpool Gas 
Company appreciated the work done by their own officers during the 
conference. The Treasurer (Mr. Edwin Upton), for instance, had 
done a great deal of the local work. To all these credit was due for 
the success of the conference. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver proposed the health of Mr. F. W. Good- 
enough, Chairman of the Executive of the Association. In a humorous 
speech he recalled how the name of Mr. Goodenough had come to be 
regarded as synonymous with that of the Association—indeed, on three 
separate occasions friends of bis, when he had mentioned that he was 
going to speak to the British Commercial Gas Association, had said : 
“ Ob, let me see; that is Mr. Goodenough.” Moreover, these three 
same people had referred to Mr. Goodenough as the whitest man they 
knew, [Applavse.] He himself could confirm this, and it was with 
great pleasure that he proposed Mr. Goodenough’s health, as the 
Chairman not only of the Executive of the Association, but also of the 
Gas Exhibit at Wembley. He did not know whether any of those 





| Goodenough had had in presenting this picture of the industry. [t 
The Presipent (who received an enthusiastic welcome on rising to | 


reply) said the Directors of the Liverpool Gas Company deeply appre- | 
ciated the way in which those attending the conference bad accepted | 


had been gigantic. Mr, Goodenough had said in a very light and casual 
manner during the morning that they had got £75,000 together for ‘hat 
exhibit; but though be had done it with the charm and grace and (aci- 
lity with which he could do these things, it had been an enormous isk, 
and the industry should be grateful to him for having carried the 
thing through with such great success to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned. 

Mr. GoopENouGH, responding, said it was due to Sir Lawrence 
Weaver to thank him for the help he bad given in connection with the 
gas exhibit at Wembley. There had been difficult times before the 
opening, and even since the opening, of the Exhibition, and Sir aw. 
rence bad been a great help. He was always a strict critic, but a 
thoroughly kindly and helpful and sympathetic critic. This was the 
kind of person one wanted in life—someone who would help, ont of 
his store of knowledge and experience. For himself, he wished to 
thank the Association for the confidence which for some thirteen ycars 
had been reposed in him as Chairman of the Executive. He often 
wondered whether he had outworn his welcome in that position, but 
so long as he could really be of service to the industry he was willing, 
with the permission of his Directors, to carry on. He wished them to 
realize, however, that be did not want to stay in the position for one 
minute longer than he could be of real service and was really welcome, 

The toast of “ The Chairman” was proposed by Mr. WapDE Deacon 
and acknowledged in a very few words by Mr. Ettis. 











FUEL RESEARCH BOARD. 


Extension of Activities.—Low Temperature Carbonization. 


The report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research for the year to July 31 last, which has 
just been issued by H.M. Statiorery Office, includes the report of 
the Advisory Council, whose Administrative Chairman is Sir 
William S. M‘Cormick, LL.D. The Advisory Council refer in 
their report to the activities of the Department in various direc- 
tions, and there is also a summary of the work of the different 
research organizations during the year. 


Apvisory CounciL’s REPORT. 


The Advisory Council report that a memorandum was submitted 
to them in October, 1923, by the Director of Fuel Research, in 
which he drew attention to the need for the development of the 
work of the Board, the directions in which the need was most 
urgent, and the financial provision required for the development. 
The Director referred in the memorandum to the necessity for 
caution and foresight in arranging for the collection of informa- 
tion, and planning the preliminary experimental work, and urged 
that the work had now reached a stage at which the value of the 
preliminary work would be very largely lost unless it was continued 
on an adequate scale. 

The Council entirely concurred with this view, and realized that 


the full return from the valuable work already done could not | 
be obtained without a considerable increase in the staff working | 


on the problems, They accordingly recommended proposals for 
the gradual increase of the facilities at the disposal of the Board. 
The proposals involved the early appointment of an Assistant 


and an extension of the physical and chemical survey of the 
national coal resources. The proposals were approved by the 


| available. 


of the national coal resources should be pressed forward at the 
maximum speed compatible with obtaining proper value for the 
expenditure. The work of the survey consists in ascertaining the 
properties of the coal available,.in determining the purposes for 
which each variety is best suited, and in undertaking, where neces- 
sary, researches required for the development of new methods 
of treatment of particular coals, adapted to their nature and to 
the local conditions. The work is thus divided into (a) local in- 
vestigations in the coalfields, best conducted with the assistance 
of local committees working under the Fuel Research Board ; ()) 
more general investigations into the properties and methods of 
treatment of coal; and (c) investigations on a commercial scale 
to ascertain the suitability of a given coal for a particular pur- 
pose. The speed at which the work can be carried out is ob- 
viously limited by the number of competent and trained workers 
For the immediate future this must be the governing 
factor. Committees will ultimately be required in all the coal- 
fields, but the necessity for recruiting and training the field staff 
will prevent the establishment of all of them to-day. The Council 
consider that a sum of from £20,000 to £30,000 per annum, in 
addition to the present expenditure of the Board, would be fully 
justified for the various purposes outlined, and they are glad to 
learn that provision of this order has been authorized on their 
recommendation for inclusion in future estimates. 

In view of the increasing public interest in its work, it is thought 
well to restate shortly the problem before the Board. It is to 
secure the more economical use and development of the natural 
fuel resources of the country and of the Empire, and, by abating 
the smoke nuisance, to promote the greater health, comfort, and 
convenience of the community. This problem is many-sided. 


| Its solution necessitates a far more complete knowledge of the 


Committee of the Privy Council, and the necessary financial | 


provision was made in the estimates of the Department for the 
year 1924-25. 
While of the opinion that a very considerable increase in the 


work of the Board was desirable on scientific and technical | 


grounds, and would be fully justified by the value of the results 
likely to be obtained, the Council were unable, at that stage, to 


recommend more than the minimum expansion necessary to pre- | 


vent the value of the work already carried out from being lost. 
They had received instructions to restrict as closely as possible 
the provision to be taken in the annual estimates. 


In June, 1924, the Secretary for Mines urged the desirability of | 


a further expansion of the work of the Board as part of the 


Government plans for dealing with the general problems of in- | 
dustrial unemployment, and his suggestions were referred to the | 


Council for their recommendations. The problem thus presented 
was how to carry on certain work at the maximum speed compat- 
ible with obtaining full value for the expenditure, rather than 
how to avoid loss while keeping expenditure to a minimum. The 
proposals discussed with the Secretary for Mines were twofold. 
In the first place it was proposed that the Board should undertake 
to test at the public cost any promising plant or process for the 
low-temperature carbonization of coal. It was considered that 


such tests would not only furnish information of value to the | 


Government, but might expedite the development of a successful 
Process or processes for low-temperature carbonization. The 
tests, if carried out bv the Government, would best be conducted 
by the Director of Fuel Research and his staff, provided their 
cost was not allowed to absorb funds already available for the 
research work of the Board. It was also considered that they 
should be made under definite conditions.* 

It was further proposed that the physical and chemical survey 





* The conditions under which the Department are prepared to under- 
take these tests were set forth in the ‘' JouRNAL"’ for Sept. 3 last, p. 747. 
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means by which the various types of available fuels can best be 
utilized for the many different purposes for which fuel is required. 
The most important fuel is coal, and its relative importance is 
even greater in this country than elsewhere. Coal is utilized by 
burning it in its raw state in domestic grates or for industrial pur- 
poses. The industrial purposes include the heating of furnaces 
for the metallurgical, ceramic, and other industries, or of boilers 
for the production of steam, most of which is used in turn for the 
production of mechanical power. Coal is also used in carboniza- 
tion processes which convert it into gas, coke, and tars or oils, 
with or without the recovery of bye-products useful for purposes 
other than fuel. The gas and oils are more valuable as fuels than 
the raw coal, owing to the ease with which their combustion can 
be controlled and with which they can be handled; while the coke, 
according to the characteristics it exhibits, is useful for a variety of 
different purposes. In iron and steel manufacture—e.g.. in blast 
furnaces—a definite kind of coke is required which will possess 


sufficient physical strength, and will not only provide the required. 


heat by its combustion, but also take part in the chemical reactions 
necessary for the manufacturing process. 

Low-temperature carbonization of coal is attractive, since it 
produces both smokeless solid fuel useful for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes, and a supply of motor spirit and of liquid fuel 
needed for the navy and mercantile marine. It would not be a 
specific for all troubles even if it could be profitably adopted for 
the 40 million tons of coal annually used in domestic fireplaces. 
Owing to the variation in the coals available, and in the local 
conditions, a number of different processes will possibly have to 
be devised before success on a national scale is achieved. It is 
certain that no single process has yet become established which 
would be suitable for application on a national scale. Before it 
would be feasible to prohibit the use of raw coal in our homes. it 
is therefore necessary to find a process and a type of plant—or a 
number of processes and types of plant—which, collectively, 
would pay their way when the raw coal is purchased at approx!- 
mately the same price as coal now sold for household or other 
general purposes, 
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But, apart from this, a greater knowledge of our coals and their 
behaviour when subjected to various forms of treatment will 
assist in the solution of many manufacturing problems. In blast 
furnace practice, modification in the type of fuel may ultimately 
affect profoundly the amount that has to be used, while special 
treatment of coals, hitherto considered unsuitable for the manu- 
facture of metallurgical coke, may in the meantime yield im- 
portant savings. The Gas Regulation Act of 1920, which was 
based on the work of the Fuel Research Board, has already en- 
abled the gas manager to effect substantial savings. Further 
knowledge may quite possibly indicate methods, other than the 
carbonization of coal, by which liquid fuels for the navy and 
mercantile marine, and for aeroplanes and motor cars, can be 
obtained. : 

Meantime much can be done, and must be done, to prevent 
waste and diminish the smoke evil. Proper fuel control in indus- 
trial works would have considerable effect in this direction, and, 
without it, the advantages of the better fuel which research may 
provide would be largely nugatory 

The Council consider that the work of the Board, described in 
some detail in the Summary which follows, is of the greatest 
value and importance, and welcome the expansion of its opera- 
tions which has just been approved. 


SUMMARY OF THE WorK OF THE BoarD. 


The general work of the Fuel Research Board has continued 
steadily on the lines indicated in previous reports. The recent 
appointment of an Assistant Director of Research and a small 
increase in the staff will enable progress to be expedited, and will 
make possible the publication at an early date of reports of work 
already done, the preparation of which has been delayed by pres- 
sure of work on the staff. The Board propose in future to prepare 
an annual report giving a general account of the work in hand 
during the year. It is felt that this will assist those interested in 
keeping touch with the Board’s activities, by presenting a progress 
report of work which is still too incomplete for the publication of 
a full report. The more important work in hand is dealt with 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 
Physical and Chemical Survey of the National Coal Resources.— 
The object of the physical and chemical survey is to collect data 
regarding the characteristics of the various coal seams, with a 
view to their utilization to the best advantage. There are few 
such data available, and they are badly needed. Apart from de- 
termining the uses for which the various coals are suited, the in- 
formation gained also indicates the directions in which investiga- 
tion as to methods of preparation and utilization is most re- 
quired with a view to avoiding waste. The survey thus reacts on 
all the activities of the Board. 
The Board considered that the actual work in the coalfields 
would best be carried out by means of local committees, the per- 
sonnel of which included colliery owners, managers, consumers, 
and representatives of the Board and of the Geological Survey. 
By this means it was hoped to obtain the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the owners and managers, without which the work could 
not be carried on. The result has realized the most sanguine 
expectations ; and the co-operation which has been so freely given 
represents a great contribution to the work. 
The first committee was set up to deal with the Lancashire and 
Cheshire area in co-operation with the Lanoashire and Cheshire 
Coal Research Association. It has now been at work for over 
two years, and it has examined in the laboratory five seams in 
this area—viz., the Arley Seam, the Ravine Seam, the Smith 
Mine, the Wigan 4 ft., and the King Mine. The next to be started. 
will be the Mountain Mine. A report on the Arley Seam is in 
the Press, and is complementary to the report entitled “ Steam- 
ing of Wigan Arley Coal in Vertical Gas Retorts,” which has 
been published during the year.* A report on the Ravine Seam 
is nearing completion. While the examination of the five seams 
mentioned is practically complete so far as laboratory work is 
concerned, large-scale work on several of these is still required. 
A committee for the South Yorkshire area was formed early in 
1923, and is now making good progress with a study of the Park- 
gate Seam. Both committees are studying methods of washing 
coal and preparing it for the market; and it seems probable that 
this will expand into a general investigation by the Board. 
The practical value of this work is illustrated by the case of a 
seam whose usefulness for producing metallurgical coke was 
seriously diminished by its high sulphur content. It was found 
that almost the whole of'this sulphur was contained in a narrow 
band of the coal; this band is now discarded by certain of the 
collieries, and the coal raised is of low average sulphur content. 
Inquiries are proceeding with a view to forming further com- 
Mittees, and it is hoped that one will be established shortly in 
Scotlaad, and be followed by others. One difficulty which mili- 
tates against a rapid extension of the survey is the scarcity of 
Suitably trained personnel. The chief assistant in each field 
should be familiar with the geology of the coalfield and possess 
Some practical experience of coal-mining. He must also be up 
to daie in the chemistry of coal and in methods of analysis, and 
have ome knowledge of the modern processes for purifying coal 
and for its utilization. A knowledge of the requirements of the 
district is also an advantage. 
game work of the Sampling and Analysis of Coal Committee is 
oO great importance to the survey, as it is only uniformity of 
method in the laboratory examination of coal that enables the 


* See ‘*JOURNAL"' for Nov. 7, 1923, Pp. 378. 


results obtained to be compared. A report on Methods of Analy- 
sis was published in November, 1923.* The recommendations 
made have been adopted by the Board for their work, and by the 
Committee appointed by the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
standardized forms of report for both commercial and scientific 
tests of all types of prime movers which use fuel. It is hoped 
that they will be generally adopted by those interested in British 
coals. Considerable interest has been shown in France and 
Sweden, and a representative from Sweden has visited the Direc- 
tor to discuss generally whether it would be possible to arrive at 
some international agreement as to methods of commercial sam- 
pling and analysis of coal. 

The Committee are now dealing with the difficult question of 
sampling, and are receiving much valuable information from big 
consumers of coal as to the methods they adopt. It is hoped that 
it may be possible shortly to publish recommendations dealing 
with the following types of sampling : 


(a) Sampling the seam in situ. 


(b) Sampling a consignment for special tests, such as boiler 
trials, &c. 


(c) Commercial sampling. 


High-Temperature Carbonization.—During the year a report has 
been published on large-scale tests of Wigan Arley coal in vertical 
retorts, involving the carbonization of several hundred tons of the 
coal. Similar reports on tests of Holmside (Durham) coal and a 
Welsh gas coal are in an advanced stage of preparation. The 
study of these coals may be considered as part of the work in 
connection with the physical and chemical survey of the national 
coal resources, and has been undertaken in advance of the actual 
survey of the respective coalfields, owing to special circumstances. 
The study of the Holmside coal will contain a comparison of the 
behaviour of the coal in continuous vertical retorts and in inter- 
mittent inclined retorts, especially as regards the production of a 
gas of maximum calorific value. 

Since the completion of that work the retorts have been utilized 
mainly for the study of phenomena connected with the working 
of the retorts themselves, rather than for experiments on the 
behaviour of the coal. This work has included (i.) the investiga- 
tion of the effect of the admission of a small quantity of air to the 
base of the retort; (ii.) explorations of the temperature within the 
coal charge; and (iii.) the investigation of the effect of injecting a 
small quantity of gas oil into the charge with a view to raising 
the calorific value of the gas produced. The results of (iii.) so far 
obtained indicate that this is a useful method of increasing the 
flexibility of working these retorts. 

In addition to the experimental work mentioned, tests have 
also been made—at the request of West’s Gas Improvement Co., 
Ltd., and of the Municipality of Prague—on the behaviour of a 
Czecho-Slovakian coal in this type of retort. The Prague Muni- 
cipality were contemplating placing a large contract for gas-works 
in this country, and they asked for these tests in order to see 
whether it would be possible to obtain good yields in this type of 
retort from the coals available. 

Low-Temperature Carbonization—Work has continued during 
the year on the lines mentioned in last year’s report—namely, 
breaking down a suitable blend of coals in a disintegrator, heat- 
ing the mixture to a temperature just below the decomposition 
point, and briquetting the heated coal under pressure without 
added binder, and then carbonizing in a simple continuous vertical 
retort of a type somewhat similar to those used in the Scottish 
shale industry. The progress has been somewhat disappointing, 
but many valuable data have been obtained. Thetemperature at 
which indications of decomposition first appear in the assay appa- 
ratus used at the Fuel Research Stationf is about 350°C. ; inthis 
apparatus the coal lies quiescent in a still atmosphere while it is 
heated. It has recently been found that, when the coal is heated 
in acurrent of hot inert gas, signs of decomposition appear at much 
lower temperatures—viz., about 220° C. Strong briquettes were 
made in the laboratory on a small scale from coal heated to about 
340° C. with a pressure of 2 tons per sq. in.; but attempts to re- 
peat this on a works scale failed, possibly owing to the first pro- 
ducts of decomposition being carried off in the heater when this 
temperature was approached. The resulting briquettes possessed 
little or no strength. The briquettes formed at a lower tempera- 
ture were more satisfactory, but the amount of breeze formed in 
the retorts during carbonization is excessive, and this difficulty 
has not yet been overcome. Experiments are also in hand to de- 
velop a rotary type of press for briquetting coal under pressure. 

In accordance with the general policy of the Board, close touch 
has been maintained as far as possible with all the processes for 
low-temperature carbonization being developed by private indi- 
viduals and firms, most of whom have kept the Director fully in- 
formed of the progress made, and have welcomed visits of the 
Board’s staff to their plant. 

Trials have been carried out with the Lessing process (originally 
designed for the separation of the pitch from gas tars) with a view 
to the separation of low-temperature tar into light spirit, heavy 
oils, and pitch. These experiments are very promising, and the 
heavy oil obtained is miscible in all proportions with fuel oils 
from natural petroleum. A preliminary examination of oil shale 
from Somerset has been carried out at the request of the Director 
of the Geological Survey. These shales have attracted consider- 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’ for Dec. 5, 1923, p. 638. 





t See ‘' JOURNAL "’ for March 23, 1921, p. 740. 
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able attention lately in the Press, but many of the claims made 
appear to be exaggerated. 

Boiler Tests, &c.—Further work has been done with a view to 
exploring the advantages and disadvantages of the various types 


of carbon-dioxide recorders used in the boiler-house. The work 
is reaching a stage when a report could be issued dealing with the 
subject on broad lines. Attenticn is being given to the possibili- 
ties of doing effective work in connection with the burning of coke 
under steam-boilers. ; 

Production of Oil from Coal by Methods other than Carbonization. 
—The question of the hydrogenation of oils and coals is being 
closely watched. The Board are in touch with other bodies inte- 
rested in the commercial development of such processes, and are 
carrying out some fundamental work on the subject. 

Domestic Heating —Dr. Margaret Fishenden has continued her 
work on the physical and chemical factors which determine com- 
fort conditions in living rooms, and has submitted a report entitled 
‘A Comparison of the Cost of Different Methods of Artificial 
‘ Heating on the Basis of Warmth and Comfort,” which is being 

prepared for publication. 





The Manchester Air Pollution Advisory Board, under the chair. 
manship of Mr. E. D! Simon, M.P., have for the last seven years 
been carrying out work on the domestic coal fire. They have 
been specially investigating the products of combustion evolved, 
and have found that a considerable proportion of the coal re- 
mained incompletely consumed, and that this represented from 
10 to 25 p.ct. of the total heat energy in the coal; the chief un. 
consumed products being carbon monoxide, methane, and un. 
saturated hydrocarbons. The soot evolved represented only 2 to 
3 p.ct. of the original heat value of the coal—a value which is 
considerably lower than that found by Cohen and Ruston in their 
work on the coal fire. 

The Manchester Air Pollution Advisory Board have now come 
to the conclusion that this work should be taken over by the Fuel 
Research Board, who are in agreement with this view, and have 
arranged for the work to be continued in London by Dr. Margaret 
Fishenden. . 

The Summary also mentions the work done on the question of 
power alcohol, and concludes with a few notes on the exhibits of 





the Board at the British Empire Exhibition. 














SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


Visit to Gothic Works of Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., and 
R. & A. Main, Ltd. 


On Tuesday of last week, representatives of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association (Western District), under the leadership of Mr. 


Walker, the President, and Mr. Murray, the Secretary, concluded 
a visit to London with a tour of the Gothic Works, Edmonton— 
the London factory of Messrs. Thomas Glover and R. & A. Main. 

Upon arriving at the works, the representatives were greeted by 
members of the management and works staff, and introduced by 
them to the firms’ oldest employee, Mr. J. Brown. Mr. Brown, of 
whom the firms are justly proud, first entered the employ of 
Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co. in the early part of 1859, when the 
patent on the original dry meter had only just expired, and such 
things as slot meters or gas cookers were undreamt of. He has 
thus been in the service of the one firm for close on 66 years. It 
may be.addedjthat Mr. Brown still enjoys good health in spite of 
his years, and, though he has been frequently offered a pension by 
the Directors, he prefers to work in the factory which he has seen 
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grow from a small shop in Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, to the huge 
works covering over 8 acres of ground at Edmonton, with branches 
scattered throughout Great Britain. 

A photograph was then taken of the visitors, to commemorate 
the visit; Mr. Walker and his colleagues insisting that Mr. Brown 
should be included in it. He will therefore be seen in the front 
row, the third figure from the right-hand side. 

After being photographed, the visitors were assembled into 
parties and were conducted over the 26 shops and departments 
comprising the Gothic Works. They were greatly impressed 
with the size of the meter shop—the largest of its kind in the 
world—and were interested to note the enormous quantity of 
gas used for industrial purposes throughout the factory. This 
prompted the remark from one of them that he would rather like 
the privilege of numbering Messrs. Glover and Main, Ltd., among 
hisconsumers. Inthe stove department the visitors had evidence 
of the great growth in output achieved by the firm during recent 
years in the large and varied extensions which have lately been 
carried out to this department. 

After touring the factory, the parties were shown over the 
Middlesex County Council gas meter testing station, by the cour- 
tesy‘of the Inspector, Mc. W. E. Barney. This brought the visit 
to a conclusion, and the’parties then joined together for lunch. 





GOTHIC WORKS, EDMONTON. 








Gas Oil.—The “ Petroleum Times” market report states that 
from the 3oth ult. the price of gas oil has been reduced by jd. per 
gallon. The current price is therefore 5}d. per gallon, net and 
naked, ex wharf. 

The Capital Invested in Colliery Undertakings.—The following 
is quoted from the Presidential Address of Dr. J. S. Haldane, 
F.R.S., delivered at the annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Mining Engineers held last week: “The capital sum in use, 
and at the same time at risk, in the colliery undertakings managed 
by members of the Institution of Mining Engineers is enormous. 
If, through inefficient management or other causes, these under- 


takings ceased to pay a reasonable dividend, that capital would | 
be lost. Let us see what this would mean. Some of the under- | 








takings might be able to struggle on for a time, leading a hand- 
to-mouth life, with no credit to fall back on for the cost of neces- 
sary replacements or improvements ; but this could not last long: 
Meanwhile a great many shareholders, rich and poor, would have 
lost all benefit from their savings. To the poor shareholders | re- 
garded as individuals this would be a calamity; to the rich it 
might be a personal relief from endless cares and responsibilities 
which accompany the control of much wealth, but many ee 
dependent on that wealth for their employment would suiter. 
What I wish to emphasize, however, is that the country, and on 
a wider view other eountries, too, would have lost the capital. 
. « « One of the values for which the Institution stands is the 
_ capital or credit of the coal-mining undertakings in this country. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





OPENING MEETING. 


The first Meeting of the Association for the 1924-25 session 
was held at Cardiff on Saturday, Oct. 4. Members gathered at 
the Grangetown Gas- Works at 3 p.m., when, by the courtesy of 
the Directors of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, and 


under the guidance of Mr. H. D. Madden, M.Inst.C.E. (Engineer 
and Manager), Mr. R. J. Auckland (Secretary), and the works 
staff, a tour of inspection of the works was made. Accompanying 
the party were Mr. W. Stanford (Newport), Mr. D. Muir (Ponty- 
pridd), and Mr. J. E. Mogford. No effort was spared to make the 
visitors fully acquainted with the processes of gas manufac- 
ture and distribution adopted at this up-to-date works; and the 
members of the Association, by the inquiries put to their guides, 
plainly showed their interest. Expressions of delight were made 
on every hand; and the visit is set down as an educational treat. 
Following the inspection, the members boarded special tram cars 
for the journey to the offices of the Company at Bute Terrace, 
where tea was provided by the Directors of the Company. 

Mr. H. D. MappDEn, on behalf of the Directors of the Company, 
welcomed the Association to Cardiff, and in a few brief remarks 
urged the necessity of the junior members of the industry apply- 
ing themselves to the Education Scheme. 

On the proposition of Mr. T. A. Canninc (Newport), seconded 
by Mr. T. B. AnmiTaGE (Swansea), a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the Directors of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany for their kindness in affording facilities for the visit and pro- 
viding tea, and to Mr. H. D. Madden, Mr. R. J. Auckland, Mr. 
Boardman, Mr. Bateman, and members of the works staff who had 
guided the parties. 

At the subsequent meeting, under the presidency of Mr. T. A. 
Canning, letters regretting inability to attend, and congratulating 
the Association upon a successful year and expressing best wishes 
for the future, were read from Mr, J. H. Canning (Newport), Mr. 
G. Clarry (Bournemouth), Mr. W. H. Johus (Swansea), Mr. W. 
Clarke Jackson (Neath), Mr. J. Presser Jones (Caerphilly), and 
Mr. O. Thomas (Pentre). 

Mr. T. A. Cannine then asked Mr. Armitage to accept the 
Association’s Certificate, as a token of their esteem for his ser- 
vices. Mr. Armitage as their President had guided them through 
the most difficult period—their first year—and had carried out his 
duties with dignity both to himself and the Association. 

Mr. ARMITAGE, replying, expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
accept the Certificate, which he would treasure highly. He had 
felt proud to be elected as their first President, and his only worry 
at that time had been “ would he be able to please everyone?” 
His duties, however, had been lightened ; for he had found every- 
one desirous of pleasing him. 

The PrEsIDENT, rising to induct Mr. B. J. Bell (President-Elect), 
referred to the latter’s sterling work for the Association. When 
its inception was first mooted, Mr. Bell was early in the field with 
his support ; and when later the Association became an accom- 
plished fact, upon Mr. Bell fell the arduous duties of Secretary. 
The interests of the Association could not bein better hands, and 
he asked the members to extend to Mr. Bell the same hearty 
support they bad accorded to him during his term of office. 

Mr. B. J. BELL, on taking the chair, expressed appreciation of 
the honour shown him, and moved that a vote of thanks be 
accorded to Mr. Canning for his services as President. Mr. 
Canning came to the chair a well-known, though a young, man; 
in fact, he thought Mr. Canning must be one of the youngest men 

who had filled the office of President of an Association such as 
theirs, He borea name honotred by all connected with the gas 
industry ; and it gave him the greatest pleasure to present to him 
the Assoeiation’s Certificate as a mark of gratitude for his ser- 
vices as President. 

Mr. Woop (Pentre) seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. T. A. Canninc, who was received with acclamation, re- 
turned thanks, and said that he would continue at all times to 
take a keen interest in, and support the work of, the Association. 

Mr. H. D. MappeEN, congratulating Mr. Bell upon his election, 
said the Directors and staff of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke 
Company were gratified that the Association had paid Mr. Bell 
the honour to elect him as their President, and had taken it as a 
compliment to themselves. 

Mr. B. J. BELt then delivered his 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


My irst duty must be to thank the members for the honour 
they have conferred upon me in electing me President of the 
Association with which I am proud to have been intimately con- 
nected since its inception. 

Y oung as our Association is among British Juniors, it has already 
Provided the means of interchange of thought and experience 
which was needed, and has wielded an influence in the area 
Covered byour membership. Primarily it has stimulated interest 
and p:omoted a spirit of emulation, and an ambition to excel, 
which have had a direct effect upon our work, This is largely 
due to the educative character of the meetings and visits pro- 


vided, which, combined with the expression of opinion in debate, 
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enhances experience, to the undoubted advantage of the under- 
takings concerned. 

Our scattered area presents difficulties in maintaining attend- 
ances, though, in spite of geographical disadvantages, it has been 
possible to secure successful meetings. It has, however, been 
necessary to minimize travelling expense and inconvenience by 
selecting different centres during each session, in order that every 
section may have an opportunity of taking part in at least two of 
the proceedings. Future programmes will endeavour to provide 
the same facilities, as it appears undesirable that a definite centre, 
so convenient in more congested areas, should be fixed. 

It must be pointed out, however, that as an Association we are 
approaching the testing time of vitality. The impetus gained at the 
inauguration has been sufficient to maintain a most successful 
organization, but the future demands enthusiasm and tenacity of 
purpose both individually and as a body, if we are to continue to 
fill the sphere allocated to us, both in work and influence. 

It cannot be denied that during their existence of twenty years 
the Junior Associations have wielded a great power in theindustry, 
for many of those whose policy has been moulded in the debates 
now hold administrative office, where the assimilated knowledge 
has been utilized for the benefit of their undertakings. Many of 
these gentlemen retain their interest in our work; certainly every 
one of them would acknowledge the value of the benefits they re- 
ceived by this means in their early struggles for a career. Surely 
then there is sufficient inducement to assure the continuity of 
the beneficent work of encouragement, by lectures, visits, and ia- 
formal debates, of that latent ability which, when developed, will: 
assure the continued progress of the gas industry. 


EDUCATION. 


To-day a youth enters the industry thoroughly equipped by a 
long school life covering an exhaustive curriculum. He now 
finds at his disposal a scheme of specialized education backed 
by an excellent Technical Press, the publications of which are 
admirably suited to the student. Those who aspire to the highest 
sphere the industry can offer have within their possibility a dip- 
loma which in time will rank equally with the professional exami- 
nations. The Institution of Gas Engineers have called for a high 
standard of qualifications, but one which, by an ascending scale of 
examinations, can be attained by anyone having sufficient energy 
and purpose to accomplish the desired end. 

Most of the difficulties experienced in making the scheme ap- 
plicable are centred in the fact that men who have reached an age 
when it is hardly expected that they will be interested in exami- 
tions are desirous of taking the tests. There is no consideration 
necessary, or amendment of the regulations desirable, for the 
younger generation. The scheme stands as a definite provision, 
long overdue ; its demands being so reasonable, yet inclusive, that 
it is a credit to those who so thoroughly considered the question. 

To those who ask for information regarding the rewards of 
such prolonged study, it may be mentioned that the Councils of 
Junior Associations and their Joint Council have for years con- 
sidered the matter, until the fruition of their idea has culminated 
in the Institution scheme which has been evolved by those who, 
realizing their own limited opportunities, determined that no such 
difficulties should debar future aspirants. The call for educa- 
tion emanated from within the industry itself. Employing boards 
and committees did not institute the scheme, but they will speedily 
realize its hall-mark. At present, education within the industry is 
being thrust at those who should take advantage of such facilities ; 
but the time will speedily come when the industry will demand to 
know what response has been made to these efforts. Such con- 
siderations should be sufficient incentive, leaving the future for 
determination of value. 

The arrangement whereby a candidate for the final honour 
appears before the examiners personally at the conclusion of his 
studies is a welcome innovation. There is no better training 
ground for viva voce examinations than our own debates, which 
give opportunities for concise expression of opinion, and develop 
personality—an important factor in complete education. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Proceeding from an introspection, the consideration of future 
possibilities claims attention. After years of unremunerative 
effort, due to war restrictions, gas authorities are at last able to 
renew their forward policy; and, in spite of general trade depres- 
sion, marked progress is being made everywhere. The abnormal 
activity in building is due to the demand for accommodation. 
Every centre is extending its boundaries, with the result that the 
people are requiring gas supply in new and ever-increasing areas. 
To meet these conditions, new mains have to be laid, involving 
additional expenditure. Furthermore, the erection of terrace 
property has ceased, and longer distances have to be covered to 
secure consumption. The actual number of meters per mile of 
main is less than formerly ; and this, combined with the gradual 
though slow completion of estate development, means that the 
heavy load factor ultimately to be expected cannot be realized 
until building schemes are actually finished. 

It is therefore important to concentrate on the conservation of 
existing loads, and develop the use of’ gas in those districts of our 
area where no additional outlay is necessary. By exerting primary 
effort in this direction, present consumers can be retained and 
additional gas sales effected, which will do more to realize low 
rates per therm than any other activity. An increased consump- 
tion is more difficult to secure in such districts, and therefore it is 
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more creditable from a sales point of view to have additional out- 
put from this source. 

Such properties as those under consideration present particular 
difficulties, as they were carcassed at a time when it was thought 
only necessary to provide an installation suitable for illuminating 
purposes ; yet those houses, with their inconvenient construction, 
are the particular market for geysers, circulators, and fires. Not 
only so, but the fittings are generally obsolete, fixed in absurd 
positions, and unsatisfactorily altered to take incandescent burners 
of the cheapest type. Substitution is considered without hesita- 
tion where alterations or renovations are under review, without 
any regard to modern methods of gas lighting, which would justify 
the claims for illumination by gas. 

In such circumstances, concentrated sales effort is very neces- 
sary to obtain the desired results. Probably, too, inducements 
beyond ordinary fitting trading terms have to be adopted to 
emphasize the service offered; but this is not so expensive as new 
district work. A great deal of opposition can be overcome by a 
liberal interpretation of the “fixed free” condition for appliances, 
so that a supply pipe to (say) a cooker is run of adequate size, 
and in such a position that further supplies for fires may be taken 
off it without inconvenience later. In other words, the shortest 
run is not the most economical where possibilities are taken into 
account. 

Brick-built coal-fired wash-boilers in this type of house property 
should be substituted by gas boilers; but the demolition of brick- 
work and repairs constitute a charge which at present it is not 
possible to undertake. When saturation point in other directions 
is approached, the day load of the household wash will be sought 
out in spite of such obstacles. 

Most undertakings include the service of a burner maintenance 
scheme; and it may be thought that this should be sufficient to 
deal with the lighting problem in the districts under review. Itis 
extremely doubtful, however, whether these schemes appeal to 
any extent to the average consumer. The proportion taking ad- 
vantage of the service is not great, whether a small flat rate per 
burner is charged, or an inclusive price allowing for the replace- 
ment of mantles. Conditions have improved since the introduc- 
tion of maintenance contracts; the design of burners with ad- 
justeérs being better, and the abolition of the illuminating standard 
practically eliminating the “sooting-up” previously so prevalent 
with slight pressure fluctuations. 

Again there are long periods in the year when artificial lighting 
is seldom, if ever, required, owing to the time alterations—particu- 
larly as shops and business premises are closing earlier. Con- 
sequently visits made under the terms of an annual contract 
are unnecessary, and are merely tolerated as being an attendance 
which has to be paid for. Oa the other hand, except under ex- 
traordinary conditions, burners which are sold in our showrooms 
to-day do not require constant attention, and it is unwise to create 
an impression detrimental to our business. Burners do require 
occasional cleaning ; but the replacement of a mantle at a cost of 
a few coppers is as easy as fitting a new electric bulb, and may 
well be left to the consumers. 

Experience has shown that one gratuitous visit to consumers’ 
premises to give attention tc the lighting installation was well re- 
ceived, and the orders obtained by the attendant more than 
paid for the time expended. A development of this, combined 

with the sale of selected burners at a small margin of profit, and 
making necessary alterations at low cost, will promote efficiency 
and make considerable difference to the problem. 

Not only lighting, but the general use of gas asa fuel is retarded 
by antiquated appliances. In thisconnection it is a surprise to 
find what a large number of appliances are actually fitted; the 
first returns from one district showed that 108 consumers used 
707 incandescent burners, 97 cookers, 11 geysers, 77 fires, 7 wash- 
boilers, and 13 radiators, as well as gas grillers and boiling rings. 
The proportion is probably less throughout the area as a whole; 
but if the real business of the industry is to sell gas, the appli- 
ances at all times must be in a condition to give efficient service 
and satisfaction to the user. Unfortunately it is the few who 
complain. The majority either cease using the offending appli- 
ance or at best use it occasionally under silent protest, assuming 
that the condition is inevitable, whereas, if we were notified, the 
trouble would be located, to mutual advantage. Conservation 
must include the continuity of use, and this can only be accom- 
= by the maintenance in good working order of every gas 

actor. 


MAINTENANCE, 


Till recently, maintenance has been considered in connection 
with lighting only; and incandescent burners with their small 
unit consumption have been selected for special attention. The 
total amount of gas used for lighting is a small proportion of the 
load factor, and therefore it may be argued that, if the mainten- 
ance of the lesser consumption necessitates maintenance of bur- 
ners, the conservation of the enormous sale for other purposes 
demands that maintenance of all appliances should have a pro- 
minent place in future policy. 

Considerable interest is displayed in the Glasgow experiment 
in this direction; and it is feasible to believe that—at least in 
a modified form—there will be widespread extension of the idea. 
We are aware that many authorities maintain appliances so long 
as they are their own property, but it is not usual to inspect after 
the purchase is completed. Whoever is the owner, the under- 


gas as they need, and that they are burning that gas to their satis. 
faction, and to the benefit of the works. Low price is important, 
but it is not vital for domestic use, so that if the difference of a 
few points in the price is the only bar, consumers will readily 
accept a service which will not only give them satisfaction and 
freedom from trouble, but will speedily bring the benefits of in- 
creased average consumption, and justify expenditure. 


ADVERTISING. 


Unlike commercial firms whose expenditure can be allocated 
to periodicals circulating the whole country, with the probability 
that returns are favourably influenced, the gas undertaking is 
restricted to so confined an area that individual broadcast adver- 
tising may be considered as a dissipation of effort. Newspaper 
advertisement may be supplemented. by other schemes; but its 
excessive cost, as well as other considerations, debars it from 
being anything more than an adjunct to more important methods 
of publicity. Even when undertaken, it should be under condi- 
tions that constitute some direct appeal or announcement, rather 
than an invitation to use more gas, however well displayed. 

Advertisement canvassers are ready to assure firms of the value 
of a notice in the newspaper, although it is also admitted that the 
actual business cannot be traced to its source. The latter fact 
is correct, for whether the lay-out or the matter has been at fault, 
only one direct inquiry has ever been received, though on two 
occasions popular vote has placed the Cardiff Gas Company’s 
advertisements in the premier position. It is therefore difficult 
to draw any more definite conclusions than that such propa- 
ganda may create an “ atmosphere” among consumers, which is 
favourabe to other definite work. It is necessary to build upon 
this impression; and the fact may be clearly defined by stating 
that where the customers, both secured and potential, are known, 
the best results will be obtained by direct methods rather than 
general suggestion. 


THE SHOWROOM AND SALES, 


The industry’s premier attractive force is the showroom window, 
especially in busy thoroughfares; yet, after providing expensive 
fronts and fittings, it is sometimes deemed sufficient merely to 
change the appliances shown from time to time. Except when in 
actual want of some particular appliance, the passer by seldom 
examines the display. 

While it is advisable to encourage contrasts by an ordinary dis- 
play, it should be alternated by special windows which attract im- 
mediate notice. It must be admitted that model rooms have lost 
their drawing power, and should be regarded as an obsolete method 
of window dressing—although pretty effects can be obtained, they 
are not commercially successful. On the other hand, no oppor- 
tunity should be lost in using current local events to provide a 
theme to build upon. Numerous instances could be quoted and 
details mentioned of simple ideas which have been beneficial— 
from a novelty which caused crowds of such dimensions as to 
secure a warning from the police for obstruction, to another dis- 
play where gas fires arranged in a somewhat peculiar manner, 
combined with special notices announcing a further concession, 
immediately resulted in a direct increase of business. 

For display purposes, showcards should be used with care. 
Small cards neatly printed, announcing facts in a few words or 
stating a price, are sufficient. 

While we know that everything that can be said about gas has 
been reiterated again and again, there are sufficient words in 
the language to enable these facts to be stated in different ways. 
Originality in this is particularly necessary. Is our business so 
negative that ‘no dust,” “ no dirt,”*‘no ashes,” should always 
appear ? ; 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the stock, both in variety 
and quality, is an important item. There is, however, a danger in 
the multiplicity of patterns which are offered by the various 
makers. In many cases there is no outstanding feature or aé- 
vantage in a particular range of appliances ; but after a time, the 
question of replacement of parts looms as a serious problem. Of 
recent years there has been a decided attempt at interchange- 
ability ; but the manufacturers are naturally anxious to improve 
their designs with a view to assisting the output of their particu- 
lar factory, and are commendably engaged in investigations with 
a view to further efficiency. , 

The industry as a whole is not slow to adopt new ideas which 
will ultimately promote its own interests, and welcomes anything 
which will assist its efforts. There is, however, a great differ- 
ence between laboratory tests and domestic utilization, and also 
a stage where a slight percentage saved in consumption may be 
reasonably sacrificed to ease in handling, appearance, or effective- 
ness. There is a distinct movement towards limitation of pat- 
terns, particularly where appliances are supplied under conditions 
which include replacements over a period, in order that the stock 
of such parts may be kept within reasonable limits. On the other 
hand, standardization has been introduced as distinct from mere 
interchangeability, and it must be remembered that the basis 0 
our business is in a few general appliances—special furnaces, 
cookers, &c., being the exception. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

A standard cooker is now on the market. It is intended to be 
the cooker recommended to undertakings for general adoption, 
but it is apparent that, without sales efforts equal to those by 
manufacturing firms for their own products, there will be no gene 
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must be some means of securing it. If, however, a standard 
appliance merely results in adding more patterns or another range, 
its usefulness is doubtful, particularly as there have been such 
radical changes in construction of appliances from time to time, 
and it does not appear likely that finality has been reached. 

As yet there is no agreement upon the scientific construction of 
hotplate burners; and we have two opinions, each supported by 
highly trained chemists and physicists, one advocating a correctly 
drilled ring burner, and the other certifying the superiority of 
the spreading flame type. In itself this may seem a matter of 
little importance, easily disposed of by the purchasers. Actually 
the whole construction of the bars and hotplate cornice depends 
upon the type of burner used. The sectional hotplate bars cost 
as many shillings to replace as pence to purchase straight bars. 
wrought or cast. The general adoption of one or the other type 
remains a question of policy and actual repair and renewal 
charges. 

The more vital matter is centred in the construction of incan- 
descent burners for illumination. Competition demands a very 
definite course of action in order to banish from the market 
burners which are only such in name. A vast proportion of our 
lighting business is among consumers to whom a cheap burner is 
an absolute necessity, without any consideration of utility on their 
part. 

It is not within the province of these remarks to deal with the 
policy to be adopted, as each undertaking will work out its own 
salvation. Sufficient has been said to show that standardiza- 
tion is not only desirable but an absolute necessity—not inter- 
changeability merely, but dictation after investigation. For this 
purpose the findings of the Committee must be given undeviating 
support by the purchasing power of the industry. We know that 
investigations are often necessarily prolonged, and it is undesirable 
that the facts elucidated from time to time should be made public ; 
but in order to stimulate interest and gain support, it might be 
within the range of practicability, to secure the valuable results of 
research, that district committees should be taken into confidence, 
not to promote discussion or dissension, but to confirm the find- 
ings. Having considered the evidence, they would be bound to 
confirm by insisting that their undertakings use those appliances 
which meet with the requirements laid down, and would in this 
way make any decision of the Standardization Committee a factor 
which no maker of repute could afford to ignore. No doubt more 
time would be spent upon each investigation, additional expense 
also incurred; but can this be a consideration against the fact that 
the “eed would guide the manufacturer by standard require- 
ments 7 

Such standardization would be standard requirements to be met, 
and does not necessarily imply that the actual construction of 
special appliances need be undertaken. Against this it may be 
argued that there would be a limitation of design which would 
militate against the consumer, and that there would speedily be a 
revolt. Practical experience proves that such an objection is 
without foundation, for any showroom salesman knows that he 
can, within limits, guide a purchaser to buy, and often a great 
variety of any type is confusing rather than an advantage. In fact, 
if one follows advertisement campaigns, it is surprisingly true that, 
in spite of expense, the particular suggestion made by the an- 
nouncement seldom influences the public to make specific appli- 
cation for a certain fire, cooker, burner, or mantle; actual experi- 
ence of other users is a more deciding factor. 


INSPECTION OF FITTINGS. 


The value of inspection work has been very forcibly brought 
before the industry by the admirable report submitted to the 
Board of Trade by Mr. Butterfield; and probably if there were 
no other considerations than “ safety first” methods, the adop- 
tion of such suggestions would have benefits. 

This is not the time to discuss the subject of accidental gas 
Polsoning, except to say that this is seldom, and the mere in- 
spection of fittings unfortunately will have little influence upon 
the number of cases. Although such work is not so expensive as 
other methods already mentioned, it is more or less valueless to 
the undertaking, and it appears preferable to include such unre- 
munerative charges in a scheme which would ultimately redound 
to the credit of the undertaking. 

Inspection without performance pleases nobody, particularly as 
there can be no authority to insist upon alterations to private pro- 
Petty at the cost of the owner. The result of such an inspection 
which was undertaken some time ago proved that, as a general 
tule, the fittings throughout our area were sound; but when 
necessary taps were tightened and other small requirements given 
tention. A canvass with recorded results can satisfy us that no 
Blaring case of discreditable work or condition militates against 
a gocdwill. Again, criticism of outfitters’ work in the absence 
: a standard specification would cause resentment and a dead- 
Ock which is far from desirable. On the other hand, adequate 
and permanently satisfactory ventilation should be insisted upon 
~ €re geysers are fitted, as the proper fitting of flues is so impor- 
a Yet for the purpose of executing a cheap job it is not ex- 

ae nal to find that a perfectly safe and useful adjunct to house- 
rae Convenience becomes a potential danger from the time it is 


SOLID FUEL. 


nattention is drawn to Prof. C. V. Boys’ method of burning un- 
that €n coke as a domestic fuel, and it is mentioned in his report 
at it is not realized that the fuel will burn to perfection if used 





on a firebrick hearth without underdraught. While experiment- 
ally it is found that coke will give the good results claimed under 
such conditions, the trouble involved in making the ordinary 
householder’s grate suitable for the purpose would prevent its 
general adoption without special provision. It is admitted that 
in this country it is necessary to provide fireplaces capable of 
consuming solid fuel. This being so, we may, as purveyors of a 
smokeless solid fuel, continue to advocate the abolition of smoke 
with its dangers to public health. There is a very real cause 
for further investigation which would lead to the provision of an 
inexpensive adaptation which can readily be placed in existing 
grates for the purpose. There is no reason why any other solid 
fuel should be marketed to the detriment of gas coke, when it is 
possible for the latter to fulfil all the work required, thus making 
the gas-works the complete suppliers of smokeless fuel, whether 
solid or gaseous. 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Mere admonition to use more gas will not influence anyone, but 
service will promote sales indefinitely. Facilities which place ap- 
pliances easily within the reach of our patrons, direct advertising 
on what to instal and how to use it economically, and sound 
advice based upon experience will do more than anything else to 
achieve our purpose. Let me quote an American advertisement : 
‘** Gas without service is of little use to anyone, but gas with ser- 
vice is a necessity. One is mere vapour, the other tuel.” 

As servants of public utility authorities we are engaged in an 
encouraging business absorbing all ourenergies. There is no dull 
routine to blunt our activities, no stagnation of thought, but a 
future which will reveal a demand which members will not be 
slow to meet. 

Many great names are associated with our industry, and to 
them a great debt is due, and the rank and file have been keen to 
follow their lead. The foundation of further advances has been 
built on much unostentatious work, and it is the Junior Associa- 
tions that will provide men imbued with the spirit of progress to 
carry on the achievements of the past. If we have a tendency to 
look upon that past with pride and complacency, we also view the 
future with equanimity, knowing full well that we are determined 
by our efforts to play a valiant part in assuring the continued 
success and advancement of an industry which not only gives us 
sustenance, but engages our keenest interest and the best service 
possible within our respective capabilities. 


Mr. HuaueEs (Chepstow), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, said he had looked forward with keen anticipation to 
hearing Mr. Bell’s address, and he was of the firm opinion that 
study of it and the application of the policy set forth would be of 
the greatest interest and assistance to all. It was with great 
pleasure that he moved a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Martin (Merthyr), who seconded, remarked that Mr. Bell 
had proved himself an acquisition to the Association and to the 
industry. 

Mr. T. A. CANNING remarked that Mr. Bell had covered a wide 
field; and the most ardent critic could express no sentiment other 
than that the address was an excellent one. 

Mr. Mocrorp said that no association could have had a better 
address than that which had just been presented to them. 

Mr. D. Muir (Pontypridd) congratulated Mr. Bell, and expressed 
the wish that he would have a successful year of office. 

Mr. BaTEMAN (Cardiff) also took the opportunity of congratu- 
lating the new President. 

Mr. BELL, returning thanks, remarked that in spite of keen 
competition and the prevalent trade depression, the gas industry 
was progressing, and its future was bright. 








Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District).—The open- 
ing meeting of the new session will take place next Saturday, Oct. 
II, at 3 o’clock, in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Mr. 
John M‘Isaac will deliver his Presidential Address. The first 
visit of the session is on Saturday, the 25th inst., to the Glasgow 
Electric Power Station, Dalmarnock. 


Institution of Heating and Ventilating Eogineers.—The winter 
session, 1924-25, commences on Oct. 14, when at a general meeting 
at the Caxton Hall, at 7 o’clock, Mr. H. A. Sirzaker will read a 
paper on “ Safety Valves.” At the annual general meeting to be 
held on Feb. 11, 1925, Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc., 
will speak on “ Unsettled Questions in Heating and Ventilation.” 


Chemical Engineering Group.—A useful session is promised 
for the Chemical Engineering Group (Society of Chemical Indus- 
try), under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. S. Garland, B.Sc. The 
reading of papers at the opening meeting on Thursday, Oct. 23, 
will be followed by an informal dinner in the Stephenson Room 
of the Engineers’ Club, Coventry Street, W. ‘‘ Chemical Works 
Costs” and “ Low-Temperature Carbonization” figure among 
matters to be considered on subsequent occasions. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association —The 22nd annual general 
meeting of the Association will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 18, at 3-15; in the Lecture Room of the Fuel Department of 
Leeds University. After the election of officers, the new Presi- 
dent (Mr. E. Gillett, of Bradford) will be introduced, and Mr. R. E. 
Gibson (Engineer of the Liverpool Gas Company) will address 
the meeting. Afterwards there is to be an adjournment to the 
Victory Hotel, Briggate, for tea and a smoking concert. 
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A NEW PREPAYMENT METER. 

The business of the Chiswick Meter Works was started at 
Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, in March, 1922, to supply and 
repair gas meters; and so rapid were the strides made that an 
additional works was acquired at Kew Green in December, 1923, 
the latter premises being entirely devoted to the making of new 
meters. Seventy hands are now employed, capable of dealing 


with 350 repaired meters per week, in addition to. making and 
supplying 150 new meters weekly. 





Mr. James Dougall has brought out a new automatic meter, 
which is ready for the market. The features claimed for the 
“ Dougall Automatic Meter” are: 


1. Front attachment, with a new type of long-range change 
plate, in black relieved with silver lettering, which can 
be more easily read than the old type of plate—the plate 
having a range of from 5 to 50 c.ft. for pennies, and pro 
vata for other coins. 

z. Extreme simplicity with which the price can be altered after 
the company’s seal has been broken. It is only necessary 
to release a catch and slide the plate round, without having 
to remove it from the meter. In altering the price of gas, 
the fitter has no access to the cash box. 

3. The valve positively opens at 4 c.ft. 

4. Gas cannot be obtained without a coin. In other words, 
the meter cannot be “ pumped,” owing to the introduction 
of a shutter which effectually prevents the operation of the 
meter by the introduction of a piece of wire or any other 
instrument. This makes the meter absolutely fraud-proof. 

5. The valve is conveniently placed-outside the meter, is easily 
accessible, and can be supplied with a loose inspection 
plate if desired, thus enabling a new washer to be fitted at 
any time in situ, without the use of a soldering iron. 

6. The attachment is very strong and durable, being made 
throughout of best-quality brass. 








Pitch Cancer. 


An investigation which has been carried out at the Lyons Bac- 
teriological Institute by M. Poty once more draws attention to a 
condition of affairs which, says the ‘ Chemical Trade Journal,” 
has often been the subject of comment—namely, the comparative 
immunity of the workers in the French tar and pitch industries 
from the epitheliomatous cancer which is too often met with in 
this country. It seems that during the five years 1918 to 1922 in- 
clusive only four definite cases of pitch cancer were encountered 
—two each in the Paris district and‘in the Lyons area. As com- 
pared with this, out of 2500 workers in the South Wales patent 
fuel industry examined by Dr. Legge (Chief Factory Medical 
Officer) in the two-and-a-half years to June, 1922, no fewer than 
49 were found to be, or to have been, affected by ulcerous growths 
requiring surgical intervention. In “Chimie et Industrie,” Prof. 
P, Courmont expresses the opinion that it is to some difference 
in the nature of French coal as compared with British that the 
cause of the varying conditions in the two countries must be 
mainly ascribed. It is true that the number of workers in the 
French tar distillation and patent fuel industries is not nearly as 
great as in this country, but to counterbalance this, conditions as 
to medical control and notification are not nearly so stringent 
over there as is the case here. Further, the fact that the average 
Frenchman is less liable to be attacked by carcinomous condi- 
tions in general than the Englishman or Belgian is held to be in- 
sufficient to account for the great difference observed. 
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THE CONSTITUTION, ELECTION, AND TRAINING 
OF DIRECTORS. 


By a Gas Engineer. 


Dani£Ev is still unrepentant both as regards his anony nity 
and his final article on “The Present Position of the Gas In. 


dustry.” Without the cloak of anonymity he would indeed have 
been in the lion’s den; and what would have been really serious 
would have been that the arguments used would soon be lost 
sight of in the maze of personalities. Except when used for the 
purpose of attacking individuals or to promote private ends, 
anonymity is not only justified, but even necessary, if we are to 
discuss systems of management from a general point of view and 
in the interests of all sections. 

The point mainly criticized both by Mr. Brearley and the Editor 
of the “ JournaL” is as to the advisability of electing a retiring 
official to a directorship; and in passing it may be as well to 
assure Mr. Brearley that the writer has never served under a 
board containing a promoted official, and has not himself reached 
ees stage of such service, so that his remarks have no personal 

as. 

When reading Mr. Brearley’s article, it must be borne in mind 
that the original statement did not suggest that gas engineers 
should be excluded from sitting on boards of directors of gas 
companies, but only that they should not upon retirement from 
their official position be elected to the board of the company in 
whose service they are. 

As an example of “loose thinking,” Mr. Brearley’s selection of 
examples in support of his argument could hardly be bettered. 
Presumably he has chosen them because they are household names 
in the gas profession; and if the adoption of the principle enun- 
ciated by “ Gas Engineer ” meant the elimination of their services 
to the gas industry, one could hardly help but condemn it. But 
does it? The answer is emphatically “ No.” Mr. Milne Watson 
and Dr. Charles Carpenter were not elected to their present posi- 
tions as supreme heads of the two largest gas companies in the 
country because owing to long service they wished to be relieved 
of the responsibilities of office and it was felt that it would be a 
gracious compliment to elect them as directors, but because those 
responsible were assured that by raising them to their present 
positions they would utilize their abilities to the greater advantage 
of the respective companies and the industry generally. Whatever 
their nominal title may be, they are, in effect, still the two greatest 
gas Officials in the country; and if the members of the gas in- 
dustry were asked to name in order of merit its officials, these two 
would undoubtedly head the list. Of the other names mentioned 
by Mr. Brearley, most are those of consultants of very high stand- 
ing who do not owe their positions as directors on the many com- 
panies which they serve to the fact that they have held official 
positions under those particular companies. 

When considering the organization of the management of any 
provincial gas company, it is difficult for an outsider to realize the 
close personal touch between a successful official and his directors, 
and the longer the service the closer the relationship, as they are 
probably brought together in the normal life of the town in which 
they all live and have their interests. In fact, in very many cases 
the board meetings are hardly more than formal, as any important 
business is talked over and practically decided in individual meet- 
ings during the intervening periods. 

Take such a case as this—where the manager has run the con- 
cern for between twenty and thirty years apparently successfully, 
earning normal dividends, keeping the price of gas reasonably 
low, and working without friction either with his subordinates or 
with his directors. This man, who has grown grey in the service 
of the company, and to whom the Directors feel that they owe a 
debt of gratitude, wishes to retire, so he is elected to the board, 
and his successor is appointed. The new man is young, ener- 
getic, and full of enthusiasm. He is anxious to increase the pro- 
sperity of the company, so making a name for himself, as his 
predecessor did a generation before. He can only do so by im- 
proving the existing organization, and is obviously handicapped 
by the fact that any improvement implies criticism of his prede- 
cessor and present director. Where the suggested improvement 
is a matter of opinion (and there are many such) whose voice 1s 
going to carry the day —the man who has made his name and who 
is the personal friend of-the members of the board, or the young 
and unknown man who has still to earn their confidence? The 
answer is obvious; and as the example is quite fair, and typical 
of what has happened, or might happen, in the great proportion 
of provincial companies, the writer maintains that on these 
grounds alone the risk should be avoided. 

Mr. Brearley states in one part of his article that engineers 
have no time to educate their directors, and in another part com- 
plains that half their time is taken up in so doing. He also states 
that it is no part of the duty of the “ B.C.G.A.” to help wiih the 
work; but in this he is not supported by the Editor of the 
“ JouRNAL,” who states that the Association have done £00 
work in this respect. The writer agrees with the Editor, and 
there is no doubt that the “B.C.G.A.,” supported by the Tech- 
nical Press, could do much more work in the future than ba> been 
done in the past. it 

As for the education of members of Corporation Gas Commit 





tees, it is, generally speaking, an impossible task ; and what is te 
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oration gas engineer once told the writer that when he wanted 

to get anything specially through a corporation gas committee he 
arranged for very long agenda, and placed the particular item 
about a third of the way down. That was tactics. 

A man of note, having written a criticism of an important work, 
added as a footnote “ Please preface each of these criticisms with 
the words ‘I think.’” The writer of the articles, never having 
claimed omniscience, takes it for granted that his readers will 
follow that advice, though realizing that to disagree is not neces- 
sarily to be disagreeable ; indeed, the airing of diverse opinions is 
good for any subject. He might add that, while assuming full 
responsibility for the views expressed, he has heard them many 
times stated where he has foregathered with his fellow engineers 
throughout the country. Mr. Brearley acknowledges that such 
opinions are heard in “ private conversations ;” and, after all, a 
man’s private opinions are generally his true ones, and as the vast 
majority of engineers have the good of the industry at heart, their 
private opinions should carry weight. Finally, like the Daniel to 
whom he has been likened, the writer will continue to see visions 
of bad methods giving way to good ones; and this particular 
prophet’s visions include a board of enlightened directors within 
whose ranks their former engineer has no place. 








Bassler Liquid Meter. 


The current number of “ Engineering ” contains an illustrated 
description of an instrument for the measurement of fluids, known 
as the Bassler meter, which is now being made in this country, 
and has recently been placed upon the market by the British 
Liquid Meter Company, Ltd., No. 7, Victoria Street, London, 
§.W. This meter is said to have been extensively employed in 
the United States for some two or three years, and it is guaran- 
teed to give measurements with an error of less than o'1 p.ct. over 
a temperature range of 150° Fahr., irrespective of changes in 
the viscosity of the fluid or of pulsations and irregularities in the 
rate of flow. Six standard sizes are being made for pressures up 
to 350 lbs. per sq.in., and for flows up to 120,000 gallons per hour ; 
but larger ones can also be supplied. Many uses suggest them- 
selves for these meters, but one for which they are particularly 
suitable is measuring and controlling the supply of oil to liquid fuel 
burners or to internal combustion engines. The meters are of the 
single cylinder, positive displacement type, each stroke of the pis- 
ton delivering a definite quantity which can be accurately adjusted 
by means of a valve tripping device (controlled by a thermostat 
when the meter is required to measure the weight of fluid delivered 
irrespective of volume changes due to temperature variations). 
The thermostatic arrangement, when provided, results, with in- 
crease in temperature of the fluid to be measured, in the valves 
being tripped later in the stroke, with the consequence that a 
larger volume of the hotter fiuid is delivered to compensate for 
the reduced weight per unit volume due to the expansion. An 
automatic valve can be fitted, if required, to cut-off the flow after 
a pre-determined quantity of fluid has been delivered. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “Official Journal” for Oct. 1.] 
Nos, 22,263 to 22,869. 








Canninc, T. F.— Machines for charging and discharging gas re- 
torts, &c.” No. 22 ° 

Caspari, F.—* Low-temperature distillation of fuels.” No. 22,564. 

Cuampre, F.—* Automatic gas-extinguishing or electric circuit- 
breaking device.” No. 22,669. 

Crark, R. G.—See Canning, T. F. No. 22,353. 


CLeveLtanD Metart Propucts Company.,—“ Thermostatic control 
for heating devices.” No. 22,774. 
DEMPsTER AND Sons, Ltp., R.—“ Apparatus for carbonization of 


fuel.” No. 22,706. 

Fyrre, T. L.—“ Pipe joints.” Nos, 22,611, 22,612. 

Fyrre & Co,, Ltp.—See Fyffe, T. L. Nos. 22,611, 22,612. 

ILLINGWoRTH CaRBONIZATION Company, Ltp.—‘ Apparatus for car- 
bonization of fuel.” Nos. 22,705, 22,706 

ILtIncwortu, S. R.—See Iilingworth Carbonization Company, Ltd. 

OS, 22,705. 22,706. 

M‘Inpor, R. W.—“ Prepayment meters for gas, &c.” No. 22,508, 

Nicuouts, E. F.—“ Peepayment meters.” No. 22,702. 

Perkin, F, M.— Distillation and carbonization of carbonaceous 
Materials.” No, 22,470. 

Surciirre, E, R.—“ Manufacture of fuel.” No. 22,365. 

Tavnron, R. P,—See M'Indoe, R. W. No. 22,508. 


Toocoop, H. J.—See Illingworth Carbonization Company, Ltd. 
OS, 22 705, 22,706. 
Se 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. 


suf Copy was presented last week to the House of Lords and Com- 
9 oi & report by the Board of Trade under the Act on an applica- 
by the Winchester Water and Gas Company. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





There have appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette’’ the following 
further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Bedwellty Urban District Council.—425 B.Th.U. (Oct. 1.) 
Llynvi Valley Gas Company.—400 B.Th.U., in substitution for 
425 B.Tb.U. (Jan. 1, 1925.) 
Sittingbourne District Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U., in substitution 
for 500 B.Th.U. (Jan. 5, 1925.) 

South Suburban Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U., in substitution for 
480 B.Th.U. (Christmas, 1924.) 


_— 
SS 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration a copy 
of the following further Amending Order made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


AMENDING ORDER. 
Eastbourne Gas Company. 

On the application of the Eastbourne Corporation, the Board have 
issued an Amending Order to the effect that, as from Sept. 30, section 3 
(standard price) of the Eastbourne Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, shall 
be read as if the words “ fourteen decimal six ” were substituted for the 
words “ eighteen and three-fifths ” therein. 


i, 


CO-PARTNERSHIP IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 





In a letter to “The Times” last week, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery 
Bart., Deputy-Chairman of the South Suburban Gas Company, discusses 
proposals which have been suggested as likely to bring about industrial 
peace and the restoration of our manufacturing prosperity. Political 
parties, he says, have put forward different remedies ; but the public 
and our statesmen of all creeds appear to have wilfully shut their eyes 
to a lesson which has been before them for more than thirty years— 
the system of co-partnership. Drawing attention to co-partnership 
in the gas industry, he states that never once has there been a trade 
dispute of any magnitude or a lock-out or strike in the gas industry 
during the past thirty years. To quote his own words: “ Politicians 
shout for a share in management by the workers and a share in the 
rewards and profits of the industry in which the workers are employed, 
as though they were asking for some new thing. They forget that 
these advantages all exist extensively and permanently in one trade, 
and require only to be extended to all trades to reach the same bene- 
ficial results. I have myself sat now for nearly 25 years upon the 
Board of one of the large gas companies, along with two of the weekly 
wage-earners elected to Directors’ seats by fellow workmen, who are 
co-partners and profit-sharers in the industry. In that Company alone 
the workmen employed in daily toil for weekly wages have accumu- 
lated and hold to-day among them nearly {£100,000 of the capital; 
and every man works not in the spirit of a hireling, but in the 
spirit of the co-partner who has a personal interest in the welfare 
and progress of the common enterprise. What I have testified as 
to one Company in the gas trade extends to other companies in 
the same trade, and the total share in the capitals of these com- 
panies now held by their wage-earners amounts to millions of pounds 
—the accumulations of years of thrift and profit-sharing. If the 
industrial peace, the material prosperity, the good and fraternal feel- 
ing between employers and employed, now united as co-partners, has 
been demonstrated over a quarter of a century's experience in one 
trade, how can it be extended to all? One suggestion has been made 
that legislative compulsion should be exercised ; but this would savour 
of confiscation ; and existing shareholders might feel themselves justi- 
fied in complaining that their property had been taken without their 
consent for the purpose of compulsory co-parinership. Perhaps a 
better way may be found. Might I suggest the remission, in whole or 
in part, of income-tax in the case of such manufacturing companies as 
would adopt co-partnership ? This would no doubt mean some initial 
loss to the Revenue, but an ultimate gain even to the Exchequer by 
reason of the larger output, the avoidance of stoppages of work, and 
the cheerful energy which all concerned would throw into the common 
enterprise of Great Britain as one of the chief workshops of the world.” 





It is interesting to note that the returns for 1923, issued recently by 
the Ministry of Labour, of the profit-sharing schemes in operation in 
this country show a slight improvement over those for the preceding 
twelve months. The 32 schemes associated with the supply of gas, 
water, and electricity declared an average bonus of £6 4s. 7d. to the 
31,359 employees covered by them. 


_ 
=> 


Co-Partnership at Watford.—At the recent annual meeting of the 
co-partnership members of the Watford Gas and Coke Company, the 
Chairman of the Company (Mr. E. J. Slinn, J.P.) said that tle con- 
tributions paid into the withdrawal account of the co-partnership fund 
had increased by £37. During the first year of the scheme the tontri- 
butions amounted to £374, while for the past year they totalled £567. 
The sum of £1979 had been withdrawn from the fund, but £1213 of 
this had been invested by the members in the purchase of stock to the 
value of £1269. The total holding was now {9131—a substantial 








amount of the capital of the undertaking. 
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TRADES EXHIBITION AT DERBY. 


A Trades Exhibition in the Derby Drill Hall, which closed on 
Saturday, the 4th inst., was visited by nearly 40,000 people, and the 
Gas Company's exhibit commanded a great deal of attention. It may 
be remarked that the financial results once more indicate that this is 
one of the most effective methods of advertising gas. 

Placed near the entrance, and of large extent, the lay-out and dis- 
play of the Derby Gas Company’s stands admirably fulfilled the in- 
tended purpose of emphasizing the many advantages which gas con- 
fers upon its users, and the considerable advance which the industry 
has made in recent years in the matter of improved apparatus and new 
inventions. The difference which the installation of gas makes in the 
work of the housewife and the general comfort of the home was em- 
phasized in arresting fashion by representations, side by side, of two 
attizans’ kitchens. The first one showed “ the old way ” (without gas), 
and the second “the new way” (with gas). In “the old way” wasa 
dilapidated fire-grate which the lady of the house was, on her knees, 
engaged in black-leading. Some of the black-lead, plentifully distri- 
buted over her hands, had found its way on to her face, and while she 
stared disconsolately at the disarranged fire-irons and the half-done 
grate, she was represented as remarking, “Oh! dear! Dinner late. 
Wish we had gas.” In the new way, the wife was sitting at the table, 
clean and tidy, reading, and awaiting the arrival of her husband, while 
the kettle steamed merrily on the gas-cooker. It was an ingenious and 
forceful advertisement. 

These kitchens were on the right band side of the entrance, and on 
the left hand side was another exhibit which attracted a great deal of 
interest from visitors—a gas-engine, with 124 H.P. dynamo and equip- 
ment complete, which has been presented by the Gas Company to the 
Derby Technical College. This engine, which was shown in opera- 
tion, costs 3d. per H.P.-hour to run on town gas, and the cost of gener- 
ating electricity with it for long periods does not exceed 1d. per 
unit. Adjoining the stand displaying the engine was a small dark 
room containing a gas fire made to represent, when lit, burning coal, 
and directly opposite the entrance were set out a variety of articles 
connected with the gas industry in its most modern development. The 
difference between the gas grate and the old style of fire grate was 
contrasted, while gas coppers provided another instance of the com- 
pleteness with which the gas company cater for the housewife. A 
testimony to the efficiency of these coppers is the fact that they have 
been fixed by hundreds in Derby houses, one type having been in- 
stalled in the Corporation houses. A geyser of a type which is being 
fitted extensively in Derby was shown, with other patterns. 


<i 


WELFARE SCHEME AT BLACKBURN. 








The Blackburn Corporation Gas Department have inaugurated an ex- 
cellent social welfare scheme for the benefit of their employees. Within 


recent months a commodious Institute has been established, tennis 
courts (hard and grass laid) have been constructed, a bowling green 
has been prepared, and plots have been set apart for cricket and foot- 
ball—all adjoining the works. What is more, the work of converting 
rough barren land into playing fields has been principally done by the 
gasworkers themselves, assisted by the Borough Engineers’ Depart- 
ment and the Parks’ Superintendent. 

Last Saturday week, members of the bowling section played the final 
stages of their first cup competition, a silver trophy and gold medal 
having been presented by Councillor Ernest Hamer, J.P., the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee. The Mayor presented the prizes to the 
successful competitors, and congratulated the Department on the smart 
and clean appearance of everything on the works. ‘‘ From what I have 
seen this afternoon,” he added, “I think Councillor Hamer and his 
colleagues have set out to make Blackburn’s gas undertaking one of the 
first in the kingdom.” 

Councillor Hamer, replying to a vote of thanks for his gift, said the 
Gas Committee appreciated the work which the men rendered to the 
undertaking. In Mr. J. P. Mitchell they had one of the best engi- 
neers in the country, and he was supported by a loyal staff and a good 
set of workers. He was glad to know that there was a better feeling 
among the gasworkers to-day than had been the case for many years, 
and his hope was that these relationships would continue. 

Councillor T. Sharples (Vice-Chairman) endorsed the remarks of 
the Chairman, and said he fully appreciated the benefit which would 
accrue to the workmen from the sports organized in connection with 
the Institute. 

Councillor E. Porter (the gasworkers’ organizer) declared that there 
had been a wonderful change in the conditions at the works since 
the first day he met the Blackburn Gas Committee. He desired to 
congratulate Mr, Mitchell on having loyally carried out the decisions 
of the Whitley Council. One of the recommendations of that Coun- 
cil was that the social side should be encouraged, and he was glad to 
see that this had been done at Blackburn. 

Alderman Forrest (leader of the Town Council) remarked that 
Councillor Hamer and Mr. Mitchell had worked hard for the provision 
of these greens and playing pitches, and as a result of their perse- 
verance, they had got what they wanted. As one who had visited 
various gas undertakings in the country, he desired to say that the 
works at Blackburn had a better approach than any he had seen. 

The health of the Engineer, Mr. Mitchell, was proposed by Coun- 
cillor Hamer, who said their Engineer looked on the human side of 
labour, and it was not every man who did this. 

Mr. Mitchell responded, and expressed the opinion that recreative 
facilities should have a place in such an industry, and that they were 
calculated to serve a good purpose. He thanked the Chairman and 
Vice-Ghairman and members of the Committee for the support they 
had given. His period in Blackburn had been one of the happiest 
times of his life. 

The whole of the work of constructing bowling greens, tennis courts, 
and cricket and football pitches was carried out by the workmen con- 
cerned, under the supervision of Mr, G. P. Mitchell, 













AUSTRALIAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Company, held at Sydney, on 


Thursday, Aug. 7, was presided over by Mr. GrorGe J, CouHEN (the 
Chairman). 


The Secretary (Mr. C. U. B. Gurnett, F.C.1I.S.) submitted the 
report and the audited accounts for the half-year ended June 30. These 
showed the net profit to be £145,879, out of which the Directors re. 
commended the payment of a dividend for the six months of 4 p.ct. on 
the old “A” and ”B” shares, and in proportion on the new “A” 
shares ; leaving a balance of £33,887 to be carried forward. The capital 
of the Company has been further increased by the creation of 30,000 
additional “ A * shares, 

The CuarrMaN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that in 
the first place he would like to refer to what had been a most important 
development in the gas industry during the past year—the Empire Gas 
Exhibit at Wembley. Many of their shareholders and consumers 
would have had a first-hand opportunity of inspecting this example of 
modern-day enterprise, and would, no doubt, have been impressed not 
only with the practical manifestation of the spirit of Empire, but with 
the huge developments in the past, and the potentialities for the fuiure, 
Those interested in the gas industry in Australia had been kept in 
touch by their friends on the other side with the steps taken to place 
before visitors from all parts of the Empire the major features of the 
Gas Exhibit. They appreciated the enterprise and initiative which 
had led to this great development and its effects, which would not be 
confined to the Home Country but must do good to the industry in the 
Dominions, They would no doubt be surprised to know that the 
Amusements Park and a large part of the grounds were wholly i!lum- 
inated by gas, and were admitted to be the most brilliantly lighted 
sections. 

A YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT. 


At the last annual conference of the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation—an Association which was doing most excellent work for the 
industry in Great Britain, and was of benefit to the gas industry in other 
parts of the Empire—the Executive Chairman, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
pointed out that a study of the sales of gas during the past twenty 
years proved a complete and most encouraging refutation of the idea 
that the gas industry was stagnating, or, as some would have them be- 
lieve, moribund, Mr. Goodenough had quoted from the Board of 
Trade official figures which amply justified his assertion. The growth 
of their Company was indicated by the following figures: The gas 
sold for the year ended June 30, 1904, was 1,821,178,000 c.ft., while 
that for the year ended June 30, 1924, was 5,900,456,000 c.ft. This 
represented an increase of 4,079,278,000 c.ft., or 224 p.ct., and there 
was no doubt whatever that, but for the war intervention, greater 
increases would have been obtained. As they knew, owing to war 
conditions they were not able to carry out their extensions as they 
would have liked, and in many cases increased demand for gas could 
not be met. The year under review had been one of interesting develop- 
ment in regard to works, propaganda, and turn-over. The total gas 
sold for the twelve months amounted to 5,900,456,000 c.ft., as against 
last year’s figures of 5,417,180,000 c.ft.—a net increase of 483,276,000 
c.ft., or 8°9 p.ct. The coal and oil carbonized during the year totalled 
532,282 tons, as compared with 496,611 tons for the corresponding 
period. The cost of these commodities was £610,065, as against 
£617,196. They would notice that, notwithstanding the larger tonnage, 
the cost was substantially less, due in the main to reduced expenditure 
on oil, and economies in manufacture, The revenue derived from gas 
sales for the year amounted to £1,565,246, as against £1,474,243—a0 
increase of £91,003. The number of consumers, ordinary and pre- 
payment, had now reached 189,629. This represented an increase for 
the year of 11,294. The number of cookers sold by the Company dur- 
ing the year was 4559; the total sold to date being 65,730, in addition to 
the large number sold direct by manufacturers and agents. To 
meet the requirements of new consumers, and to improve the existing 
supply of various suburbs, 108 miles of mains and services had been 
laid; the total mileage to date being 3936. The figures relating to 
bye:products were equally satisfactory. The coke sold during the year 
amounted to 210,912 tons, as against 203,829 tons. The net revenue 
derived from the sale of this commodity for the year past amounted 
to £63,172, compared with £55,797 for the previous period. The tar 
sales for the year amounted to 5,774,474 gallons, representing a net 
revenue of £71,664, as against the earlier period with a sale of 5,081,069 
gallons and a return of £57.544. With regard tosulphate of ammonia, 
4090 tons were disposed of during the year—representing £29 255, and 
an increase of 634 tons on the corresponding period. During the year 
they had placed on the market their new wood-preserving oil, known 
as “Creosote.” This was turned out at their Mortlake Works, and 
they anticipated that when their complete marketing scheme was in 
operation, it would be a satisfactory seller. They were also placing on 
the market very shortly their new and improved “ Duratar,’’ which 
would be an efficient and economical alternative to imported bitumen. 
This commodity was being exhaustively tested in the Company’s La- 
boratories, and certain practical trials were now being conducted. 
They had also considerably increased the number of consumers for {uel 
oil, and a market had been found at a satisfactory price for the whole 
of their available supplies. The innovation of giving service to oil 
consumers in the form of technical advice and the supply of fuel oil 
burners had been material factors in placing them in this position. 


ADDITIONAL BRANCH OFFICES, 


In August last he had referred to the fact that the Directors had adopted 
the policy of decentralization, This applied not only to the works 
side, but also to the commercial side of the industry. Additional 
branch offices had now been opened at Waverley and Burwood, and 
at the latter place, together with Parramatta, extra facilities had been 
established for cookery lectures and demonstrations. — Indications 
pointed to the fact that the consumers in the areas referred to fully ap- 
preciated tbe spirit which had led to the opening of these offices—the 
desire to afford the consumer every possible service and convenience. 
Arising out of the establishment of the branch office at Burwood, the 
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Company had arranged for Or lighting facilities leading to this office 
from the main Burwood Road. They had been approached, even 
at this early date, to consider the application of this service lighting 
to other areas. A special course of cookery lectures had been given 
to the employees of various firms. Up to date, some 500 business 
girls had attended these lectures, which had been regarded as most 
valuable, both from the point of view of the Company and the present 
and prospective consumer. s 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


There was a movement on foot to organize the commercial side 
of the gas industry in New South Wales, having for its purpose 
co-ordination in all matters relating to the industry, but as a first prin- 
ciple the control and augmentation of propaganda. They would per- 
haps remember that in his address to the shareholders at the half- 
yeatly meeting in February last he had referred somewhat fully to the 
negotiations which had taken place between the Company and the 
Government with regard to the adoption of the new heating standard, 
instead of the then existing illuminating standard. This arrangement 
had been in force over the half-year period, and the wisdom of its adop- 
tion had been borne out by the results achieved. Since 1914 Australia 
had made enormous advances along the road of industrial progress, 
and perhaps nowhere was this better exemplified than in Sydney. 
National and economic requirements demanded that further advances 
bemade. Their Directors recognized this, and wherever possible the 
Company had supported local industry. In this respect it would be 
of interest to them to know that since 1916 the extensions to the Com- 
pany’s works and distribution plant, involving an expenditure of 
£1,500,000, had been almost wholly effected locally. The Directors 
further recognized the value of gas as an aid to industry, and had 
under consideration a scheme for fostering its use in large quantities, 
which must result in benefit to all classes of consumer and to the public 
generally. Since their last meeting he had to report that excellent 
rogress had been made with the extensions to the works plant. A 
urther installation of vertical retorts, capable of producing 2} million 
c.ft. per day, and subsidiary plants had been commissioned early in 
June, and were working satisfactorily. Good progress had also been 
made with the erection of the district gasholder and boosting station 
st Gordon ; and it was anticipated that these would be commissioned 
about October. In anticipation of an increased demand for gas in the 
eastern suburbs during the current winter, a boosting station had been 
installed at Wallis Street, Woollahra, with satisfactory results. 
INCREASE IN CAPITAL. 

They would notice that a further increase in the Company’s capital, 
by the creation of 30,000 new “A” shares, had taken place on May 19. 
These had been offered by auction under terms of the Gas Act, and 
had all been disposed of at prices ranging from £6 12s. 6d. to £6 148. 6d. 
This increase had been made necessary in view of the large extensions 
at the Mortlake Works now being carried out to meet the increased 
demands for gas. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the Directors and officers for their efficient 
Management of the Company’s business during the past half-year. 


— 





COLONIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


It is expected that copies of the report and accounts of the Associa- | 


tion for the year ended June 30 will reach London towards the end of 
this month from the head office, which is now situate in Melbourne, 
where the annual general meeting is being held to-day (Oct. 8). 


Pending the receipt of these documents, the London Secretary (Mr. | 


C. Holmes Hunt) has advised shareholders of the receipt by cable of 
intimation to the effect that the profit for the year to June 30, including 

¢ balance brought forward and after providing depreciation and 
all taxes outstanding, amounts to £29,999. The Directors recommend 
payment of a final preference dividend at the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum, 
and a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 9 p.ct. for the year, 
adding £2000 to the reserve fund. This will absorb £21,843, leaving 
the sum of £8156 to be carried forward to next year’s account. The 
Directors refer with deep regret to the death of Mr. Samuel Spencer 
(who had been Chairman for 35 years) and of Sir John Taverner (who 
had been a member of the Melbourne Board), and report the appoint- 
ment of Mr. H. A. Underwood to fill the latter vacancy. They also 
tefer to the amalgamation with the Williamstown Gas Company on 
June 13 last, and to the successful issue of 7} p.ct. debentures to the 
amount of £55,000. 

An increase is recommended in the capital of the Association by the 
— of 40,000 additional preference and 40,000 additional ordinary 
aresof £i each. The preference dividend is proposed to be increased 
08 p.ct. Various amendments are proposed to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, mainly to facilitate the “ listing ” of the Association’s shares on 
the Melbourne Stock Exchange. 


_—— 
_ 


deci tertom Gas Price Reduced.—Atherton District Council have : 
ite ed to reduce the price of gas 4d. per 1000 c.ft. as from June 30—~ 
M 48. Sd. to 4s. 4d. In addition, consumers of over 2000 c.ft. in the 
gs and September quarters, and consumers of 3000 c.ft. in the Decem- 
. and March quarters, are to have their discount increased by 5 p-ct. | 
—" meters will benefit by similar reductions. 7 
tal and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company:—In their report 
+t Stockholders for the year ended June 30 last, the Gieustame of 
Ompany state that since the last meeting the calorific value of 
roe _ has been raised from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. A further reduction 
(equi n made in the price as from June 25 last to 10°4d. per therm 
duivalent, on the new calorific basis, to 4s. 14d. per 1000 c.ft.). ‘The 
half. tors recommended a dividend of 7} p.ct. per annum for the last 
mh ows making, with the interim dividen paid in March last, 





= ty for the year, The business of the Company has continued to 
ing and aad in order to cope with the increasing demands new purify- 


ater gas plant has been duplicated. 


NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


While there has been no general improvement in conditions during 
the past week, there has perhaps been a slightly more cheerful senti- 
ment in some sections, and a feeling that there has been rather more 
business about. There has been more demand for Durham bunkers, 
and best qualities have been able in some cases to harden their quota- 
tions by a few pence. On the other hand, best Durham gas makes 
have not been quite so firm. Nominal quotations are at 22s. 6d. for 
Wear Specials, and 21s. to 22s. for best qualities. Against this, seconds 
have been harder, 17s. 6d. to 18s. being about the price, and fairly firm 


at this. It was inevitable that the big difference in price between bests - 


and seconds should be reduced in some way or other. 

Although prospects for the remainder of this month may be said to 
be no worse, there are still no signs of business developing for any 
further periods. Buyers’ ideas for next year are still as hopeless as ever 
from the colliery cost point of view, and reports from abroad are all to 
the effect that English coal is not needed. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


The market is sluggish all round, and collieries are now having to 
re-adjust the output of household fuel so that pits which had been 
working full time are no longer able to find employment for the whole 
week. The period of the year enables sellers to keep up prices of 
superior grades. Bargains can be offered in some medium class coals 
suitable for domestic use ; but consumers are not very ready to take 
advantage of them. Values of industrial fuel are sagging. Quota- 
tions for blast furnace coke on the open market have adjusted them- 
selves to the new scale agreed upon with Midland smelters, which is 
based on 16s. 9d. at ovens for coke containing 20 p.ct. of moisture, 
Supplies of gas coal exceed the demand. Nearly all the gas-works 
are so heavily stocked that offers of spot lots at tempting prices 
receive little attention. The rate of consumption continues to dis- 
appoint expectations. The Holly Bank Coal Company have now opened 
the Hilton Main on the western confines of Cannock Chase after four 
years’ work. The shaft is 650 yards deep, and the plant is electrically 
operated; the winder, geared up to a 1350-2000 H.P. motor, having 
a capacity of 300 tons per hour. There is an eleciric-pneumatic 
decking installation, with creeper to carry the tubs to the screens, and 
direct loading. The 8-ft. seam will be linked up with the existing 
workings at Essington. 





LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


There has been a fair improvement in the demand for house coal in’ 
Lancashire during the week, and prices have ruled very firm. This 
demand is sure to bring more slack into the market, but as yet the 
prices of slack at the Lancashire pits are steady at from 12s. to 16s. per 
ton. 

Industrial coal has not been particularly active. At Manchester the 
Lancashire Collieries Association announced an immediate advance of 
1s. 8d. per ton in the price of coal—an increase affecting Lancasbire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire. In Yorkshire house coal has been in in- 
creased demand, and collieries report full order books for this descrip- 
tion. There is, however, little or no improvement in the demand for 
industrial fuel, and none is expected for some weeks. Gas coals out- 
side contract continue weak, but the tone of the markets is brighter, 
and an improvement is foreshadowed. Due to uncertainty in buying 
circles on the Continent, there has been a marked lack of orders for 
all descriptions of export coal. Foreign buyers’ ideas of prices are 
considerably below current quotations, At Hull best South Yorkshire 
hards maintained late values, but all other qualities were weak. 

Owing to the restricted inland demand, cokes have fallen in value, and 
were obtainable at from 24s. 3d. to 24s. 6d. f.0.b, This is a fall of 3s, 
in a fortnight. 

The following were among the prices ruling : Cargo for export, f.0.b., 
usual shipping ports: Best Yorks hards, Association, 23s. 6d. ; Derby 
best hards, 24s. 6d. to 25s. ; South Yorks washed doubles, 19s. to 20s. ; 
ditto washed singles, 18s. 6d.; South Yorks washed smalls, 15s. 9d. ; 
Derby slack, 1 in., 11s. 6d. ; South Yorks rough slack, 12s. 6d. to 13s. ; 
gas coke, 34s. to 36s.; foundry furnace coke, 24s. 3d. ; washed smithy 
peas, 21s. 6d. to 26s.; washed steam thirds, 19s. 3d.; and South 
Yorks washed trebles, 22s. 9d. per ton. 





Killamarsh Gas Affairs.—Complaints of poor gas were made at a 
meeting of the Killamarsh Council last Friday, and it was stated that 
this had been due to a breakdown at the source of supply, which had 
taken a considerable time to repair. It was contended that the gas 
supply was not sufficient for street lighting and for house consumption ; 
and it was resolved to draw to the matter the attention of the Colliery 
Company who supply the area. It was agreed to spend £250 on street 
lighting by gas during the winter season, 


Lytham-St. Annes Gas Department.—The statement of accounts 
of the Lytham-St. Annes gas undertaking, fcr last year, shows a loss 
of £2955, compared with a profit for the previous year of £12,144. 
The income was £61,767; sales of gas totalling £39,872, and residual 
products £14,725. The loss on the year had been met out of a credit 
balance of £5649, and the reserve fund of £10,000 remained unaltered. 
During the year, £42,926 was spent on the new works at Eastham. 
Speaking of the loss, Mr. J. Smethurst, J,.P., Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said that to some extent this was accounted for by the re- 
duction in gas charges. A greater reason was that a portion of the 





Scrubbing plant and station meter have been put in, and the 





cost of the new works had been placed against revenue. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 6. 

In the London market the value of pitch is an uncertain figure, as 
according to different accounts sales have been effected as low as 41Is. 
and as high as 563. 6d. during the past week. It is clear that an opera- 
tion to “‘ bear” the price of pitch isin full swing, mainly in the provinces. 
Here, however, the principal makers, being reasonably well sold, 
refuse to be stampeded. Shipments from this port were good last 
month, and for October they will be so large as probably to form a 
record. It should be remembered that the pre-war value of London 
pitch was about 42s. 6d, net per ton; while production costs to-day 
are at least 50 p.ct. more than pre-war. Creosote is steady at about 
6}d. net per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. Other products are 
unchanged. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Oct. 6. 

There has been little alteration in the market for tar products during 
the past week. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 25s. to 30s, Pitch, East Coast, 40s. to 42s. 6d. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 35s. to 37s. 6d.; Liverpool, 36s. to 
38s. 64.; Clyde, 37s. 6d. to 40s. Benzole go p.ct., North, 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 3d. ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 94. to 10d, naked at makers’ works ; 
50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 2d. to rs. 34 Toluole, naked, North, 
Is. 24. to 1s. 3d., nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 7d. 
to 734. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. to 1s, 1d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, ts. to 1s. 1d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
5d. to 53d.; salty, 4$d. to 5d.; Scotland, 5d. to 54d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 7d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d. 
prompt. Naphthalene, £13 to £15; salts, {5 to £7, bags included. 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal ; 
“B™ unsaleable. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Davis Gas Grates. 

The new season's gas-fire catalogue just published by the Davis 
Gas Stove Company, Ltd., is a first-class production. The cover is 
most attractive, and the contents of the little book no less so. 


Firebricks. 


In last week's “ JouRNAL ” mention was made of a new catalogue 
of great artistic merit issued by Guiseppe Verzocchi. The title of 
this publication is “‘Veni-VD-Vici” and it is obtainable from the 
Sté Anye. G. Verzocchi, Milan, Italy. 


Unforeseen Requirements, 


At this late season, as well as in cases ofjemergency, it is good tc 
know that the organization of Messrs. Drakes, Limited, of Halifax, was 
never so ready. Whether the requirement be a furnace and setting 
complete with ironwork, or only a single casting, matters not, for 
the whole of the necessary facilities are under the firm's personal and 
undivided control. All mouthpiece castings, ascension, arch, and dip 
pipes, feeding and clinkering frames, doors, &c., are of “ Refrakton ” 
—a metal mentioned in the * JourNnAL” for Sept. 24, p. 943. 


— 





Co-Partnership at Bournemouth.—The Conimittee of the Bourne- 
thouth Gas and Water Company’s Co-partnership Scheme, in their 
report for the year ended June 30, state that the bonus is at the rate 
of 84 p.ct., and the total thereof credited to the co-partners for the 
past year is £7032, making £49,565 for the period from 1908 to 1924. 


Main Extensions at Northampton.— During the past summer the 
Northampton Gas Light Company, whose Engineer and Manager is 
Mr. George S. Eunson, have carried out considerable extensions to 
their mains. On the west side of the town they have extended to the 
villages of Harpole and Kislingbury, and on the north side to the vil- 
lages of Boughton, Pitsford, and Brixworth. The work wascommenced 
in April last, and has just been completed. The total length of mains 
laid for the two schemes is about 14 miles. 


New Companies.—A newly registered company is the Silent Fire, 
with a capital of £100, to manufacture and deal in furnaces and appa- 
tus for the utilization of gas fuel. The address is Parliament Man- 
sions, Victoria Street, London,S.W. With a capital of £10,000, the 
Sprague Meter Company has been registeréd to manufacture meters at 
Dreadnought Works, Leam Street, Leamington. Messrs. G. Hands 
& Co., of No. 67, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., is a new registra- 
tion, with a capital of £1000, to carry on business as engineers, 
founders, smiths, and machinists. With acapital of £5000, Middlesex 
Gas-Meters, Ltd., has been formed, to carry on business at Trinity 
Works, Montague Road, Hounslow. 


Luton Gas Company.—At the 133rd ordinary meeting of the Com- 
pany last week, the Chairman (Mr. John W. Green) indicated that 
before many more months had passed it would be necessary to make ad- 
ditions to the plant to cope with increased business consequent upon the 
growth of Luton and the villages on its borders. These extensions 
would entail the raising of additional capital. He believed they could 
offer their friends in Luton and district a sound and.substantial invest- 
ment. The amount, he thought, would be between £30,000 and 
£40,000. Inreply toa questioner, the Manager (Mr. William Phillips) 
said the capital would be required about the spring or summer of next 
year. Inthe Directors’ report it was stated that there was an increase 
in the quantity of gas sold during the half-year of no less than 8°87 
p.ct. as compared with the corresponding period of 1923. The price 
for the past half-year was 6:6d. per therm, against 8°3d. per therm for 
the first half of last year. Mr. Phillips pointed out that the sales of 
gas were a record in the history of the Company. 








South Suburban Gas Company's Capital Issue. 


There will be found in the advertisement columns of this issue of 
the “ JourRNAL” particulars and conditions of sale by tender of £100,000 
of 5 p.ct. ordinary stock of the South Suburban Gas Company, to rank 
part passu with the existing ordinary stock. Tenders, addressed to the 
Chairman, must be received by the Company (as directed) rot iater 
than 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday, Oct. 14. The minimum price is 
£101 per £100 of stock ; and dividends will commence to accrue {rom 
Nov.1. The dividend on the Company’s ordinary stock (which is sub. 
ject to sliding-scale) for the half-year ended June 30 was at the rate of 
63 p.ct. perannum, The rapidly developing area supplied by the Com. 
pany comprises 145 sq. miles, and includes parts of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs of Lewisham, Camberwell, and Lambeth, and the County 
Borough of Croydon, and the whole of Beckenham, Penge, Bromley, 
Orpington, Chislehurst, The Crays, Sidcup, Bexley, &c., and the im. 
portant industrial districts of Crayford, Dartford, and Erith. The 
business of the Company is increasing year by year, the sales of gas 
for the half-year ended June 30 last showing an increase of 6°82 p.ct. 
over the corresponding period of last year, while upwards of 1200 new 
consumers were secured during the half-year, and 2330 additional gas 
cookers and fires were sold and hired in the same period. The Com- 
pany now ranks fifth among the Metropolitan and Suburban gas un- 
dertakings, 





Price of Gas at Haltwhistle—The Haltwhistle Gas Light Com. 
pany have reduced the price of gas by another 3d. per 1000 c.ft., which 
brings the charge down to 4s. gd., as compared with 3s. 9d. in 1914, 


British Industries Fair.—The Midland Section of the British 
Industries Fair will be held at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, from 
Feb. 16 to 27, concurrently with the London Section, at the White 
City. The schedule will inclade, as previously, under the group 
“ Power, Lighting, Heating, Cooking, and Ventilating,” gas, electrical, 
oil, steam, and all other plant, equipment, and fuels. 

Bootle Lamplighters’ Wages.—The Bootle Town Council have 
upheld the decision of a Special Committee that the lamplighters 
had failed to make out a case for an advance in wages. The men, 
it was stated, received 1s. 6d. an hour for lighting and extinguishing, 
and the wages worked out at 33s.6d.a week. Mr. Flynne, in pleading 
for an increase, said 333. Ed. would not support a family. In reply, 
Mr. Warburton enumerated the various ways in which lamplighters 
supplemented their earnings, 


Leamington Priors Gas Company.—Presiding at the 119th general 
meeting of the Company, Dr. Harold Mason said he hoped the half- 
year’s working would be considered satisfactory. They were paying 
the usual dividend, and, in spite of the high price of coal, were reduc- 
ing the charge for gas to 83d. per therm, or 3s. 6d. per 1000c.ft., after 
the end of the Michaelmas quarter. A very substantial reduction was 
made twelve months ago, and this further concession brought the price 
to only 40 p.ct. above the pre-war rate. The quantity of gas sold in 
the half-year showed an increase of over 7 p.ct. as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1923. The report was adopted, and Mr. R.S. 
Ramsden (the General Manager and Engineer), staff, and employees 
were thanked for their services. 

Gas Workers’ Appreclation.—At intervals since August parties 
comprising members of the staff and employees of the Luton Gas 
Company have been visiting Wembley at no expense to themselves; 
and the generosity of the Chairman and Directors of the undertaking 
led to a meeting representative of all grades, presided over by Mr. J. H. 
Wright (Works Superintendent). It was unanimously agreed that a 
resolution of thanks should be sent to the Chairman and Directors 
through Mr, William Phillips (Manager, Engineer, and Secretary) for 
their kindness in allowing the whole of the employees to visit Wembley 
without loss of time, and free of travelling expense and admission to 
the Exhibition. The resolution was proposed and signed by officials 
and men representing the various departments, Thanks were also 
heartily accorded Messrs. A. C. Williams, J. Scrivener, and O. Grave- 
stock, who were responsible for carrying out the necessary arrange- 
ments. Six parties in all visited the Exhibition. 

Gas Tests at Harpenden.—It was reported at a meeting of the 
Harpenden Urban District Council that on a test by the County Gas 
Tester one afternoon recently, the calorific value was found to be only 
423°8 B.Th.U., or 26:2 B.Th.U. below the declared value of 450 
B.Th.U. A second test 70 minutes later showed that the calorific 
value had been increased to 504'1 B.Th.U., thus bringing the average, 
within a period of two hours, above the declared minimum. The 
Committee considered the results shown unsatisfactory, and had asked 
the Gas Company for an explanation. Ina letter from the Company 
it was stated that it was difficult to keep the gas at one standard 
throughout the day. The deficiency was at a time when there was 
very little consumption, and consequently the gas came through with- 
out properly mixing with the gas in the holder. The Clerk (Mr.C.5. 
Tuckey) said the Council could take no action, as the average during 
the statutory testing period was above the standard. 

Sulphate Works Fatality.—The Manchester City Deputy Coroner, 
Mr. P. Higson, held an inquiry last Thursday into the death of Patrick 
Clinton, of Manchester, who was employed as a labourer at the works 
of Messrs. Hardman and Holden, Ltd., tar and ammonia distillers, 
Miles Platting, Manchester. It was stated in the course of the evidence 
that the deceased was employed with other workmen bagging sulphate 
of ammonia from a stack which contained from five to six tons. While 
the men were at work the stack collapsed without warning, and — 
ton was almost completely buried. He sustained a fractured skull, a0 
died before the ambulance reached the hospital. The Assistant —_ 
ger at the works, who gave evidence, said his firm had just complete: 

the installation of a plant to work on a new process, and that the wo" 
on which Clinton was working was actually the last made under theo , 
system. The method had always been in use at the works ia question: 
and witness stated that there had not been a serious accident ‘or = 
fifty years. A verdict of “ Accidental death ” was returned ; Mr. wn 
stating that, in view. of the record of the firm, no-blame was attache! 
to them, 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Lmntinenineeeand 


Tue Stock Exchange opened last week with a) information as 
steady appearance which Continyed until Thurs. | that there is a growing interest in the issue, 
day, when the possibility of an early General | The general opinion is that these will be 74 p.ct. 
Election caused some uneasiness. This, coupled | at 95, 


with the approach of the fortnightly settlement, In the Industrial and Miscellaneous Markets 
overshadowed the markets and reduced the/ business was quiet. Textiles were generally 
volume of business. The gilt-edged market! dali, Oils still remain in favour, Mexican 
was the first to be affected, and after a firm) Eagle predominating. The interest in Tea 


opening, declined at the close with little varia-| shares has subsided somewhat, and Prices 
tion on the previous week's Prices. 


sagged, 
It is believed that the German loan will be| The political 
ready fr issue about the middle of the montb,| the Gas Market. 
and, judging from the numerous requests for| upward tendency, 


to the terms, it would appear 


Situation was not reflected in 
Prices remained firm with an 
and transactions were more 


Dividends, | 








numerous than during the past few weeks, 
Gas Light ordinary showed a further slight im- 
provement; Primitiva {1 shares were marked 
up 2s.; and Imperial Continental gained 
another 3 points. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week : 

On Monday, Brentford «A III}, 112, 113, 
6B Itth, 112, 113%, Continental Union 40, 
European 8, 8.1,, 81, Gas Light and Coke 944, 
942. 95, 958, 954, 958, 954, 958, 952, 958) 4 p-ct. 
preference 79%, 80, Hastings and St. Leonards 
5 p.ct. 98, Imperial Continental 173, 174, 175, 
Primitiva 7s. 3d., 78. 6d., 78. 7}$d., 7s. gd., 8s., 
8s. 3d., South Metropolitan 99, 994. 998, 99%, 
99%, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 104, Tottenham 
“B” roo, Wandsworth (Wimbledon) 111}. 
Supplementary Prices, Colonial Gas Associa. 
tion 5 p.ct. debenture 693, Crowborough Dis- 
trict cons. 46%, 47. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 64}, ex div., 
Bombay 53, 52;, Brentford “ A” 112}, 113, 
“B” 1123, 1124, 113, Cape Town 4} p.ct. 
debenture 73, Commercial 4 P.ct. 924, 94, 
Continental Union 39, Gas Light and Coke 
954, 95%. 958. 952, 95%; 96, 34 p.ct. maximum 

23, 032, 4 p.ct. preference 804, Imperial Con- 
tinental 173, 1732, 174%, Lea Bridge too, 
Montevideo 58, Primitiva 7s. 44d., 8s., 8s, 14d., 
83. 6d., South Metropolitan 983, 99, 994, 99%, 
Tuscan 8s., Wandsworth (Wimbledon) 1124. 
Supplementary Prices, Colonial Gas Associa. 
tion 15s. 6d., 7 p.ct. preference 15s,, Danish 
6os. 74d., 5 p.ct. preference 52, Worthing 5 p.ct. 
coms. 924, 93. 

On Wednesday, Aldershot “C™ 82, 82}, 
Alliance and Dublin 644 ex div., Brentford 
“A” 1123, *B” 111}, 1134, 6 p.ct. Richmond 
debenture 102}, 1032, Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 
92, British TIO4 ex div., Commercial 4 Pp.ct. 92, 
924, 34 p.ct. 924, Continental Union 40%, 
European 8}, Gas Light and Coke 954, 95%, 96, 
4 P.ct. preference 793, 803, Hastings 34 p.ct. 
converted 78}, Primitiva 8s. 3d., 8s, 44d., 
8s, 6d., 8s. 74d., 83, to$d., South Metropolitan 
99, 993, 99%, South Suburban 1044, 105}, 
Tottenbam “ B” Iord. 

On Thursday, Aldershot “Cc” 82, 823, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 94, Continental Union 394, 40, 
Gas Light and Coke 95%, 958, 95%, 96, 96}, 
3$ p.ct. maximum 62}, Imperial Continental 
1724, 175, Primitiva 8s. 103d., 9S., 9s. o#d., 
9s. 1$d., 9s. 3d., 9s, 44d., 9s. 6d., gs. 1ogd., 
South Metropolitan 994, 998, 3 p.ct. debenture 
613. Supplementary Prices, Ascot 4} p.ct, 
debenture 75, 

On Friday, Brentford “A” 1124, “B” rta, 
112, Brighton and Hove Original 171, British 
1164 ex div., Cape Town 7%, Commercial 4 p.ct, 
93, 94, European 83,, Gas Light and Coke 954, 
954, 958, 954, 95%. 953, 96, 964, 34 p.ct. maxi- 
mum 624, 634, 4 p.ct. Preference 79}, 80}, Im- 
perial Continental 1734, 175, Montevideo 564; 
58, Primitiva gs., 98. 3d., 9s. 6d., South 
Metropolitan 99, 994, 99%, 993, 5 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 994, 3 p.ct. debenture 61. Supplementary 
prices, Kingston-upon-Thames 1058, Southgate 
5 P.ct. preference 92. 

In Lombard Street there were large borrow- 

ings from the Bank of England at the com- 
mencement of the week to satisfy the end of 
the month’s requirements. At the close loan- 
able credits were in ample supply. The rate 
for old day-to-day loans was 2? p.ct., while 
new money was obtainable down to 2 p.ct. 

Friday’s Treasury Bills issue at £3 148. 3°89d, 

P.Ct. was nearly 2s, above last week’s rate, 

The Foreign Exchanges displayed little ani- 
mation, Sterling on New York reacted to 
4.4635, the French rate closed at 84.624, and 
Belgian francs at 92.40, 

The Silver Market was firm on Indian and 
Chinese buying and closed at 35¢d.—an in- 
crease of 3d. over the previous week, 

The Bank rate is 4 P.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5, 1923. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 2} 
p.ct. at notice, 








tices. et | /QASHOLDER AND TANK con: 
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: Transactions 
When Quota- Rise + or Lowest and 
Issue. / Share. - = 4, | Prev. | Last NAME. tions, a Sh Highest 
vidend’. lHf.Yr.|Hf, Yr" me. , Prices. 
£ “lo P+@.| Io p.a. | 
171,978 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 5 5 | Aldershot 5 p.c. max.C. . 80—83 o 82—82} 
235,492 | ,, * ix’ 4 | Do. 4p.c. Pref... | 68—72 oe 
1,551,868 | ,, Sept, 25 6 6t | Alliance & Dublin Ord. . | 61—66* 3s 644 
374,000 | ,, July ro 4 — + 4pc.Deb.. .| 63—68 . he 
300,000 5 May 22 8 8 Bombay, (ta. ie 0 «© 5—st * 5i— sik 
100,000 10 | Aug. 14 8} 84 | Bournemouth 5 pc. | | 124—13} * oa 
383,110 10 ” 7 7 | Do, B7pc.. .. | 113—12} 
150,000 To ” 6 6 | Do, Pref. 6 p.c.. | tof—rr 
50,000 Stk. June 26 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. 54—59 
162,025 9 ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. 74-79 és 
992,045 ” July 10 Oyo 675 | Brentford ACon. . , IlO—I15 E 1113—113 
990,500 ” ” 64 6} Do. BNew.. , Ilo—rI5 ee IItg@—113$ 
76,000 ” ”» 5 G4 Do. 5p.c. Pref... . 87—92 a “A 
306,690 - June 12 4 i Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . 75—8o0 ee oe 
181,337 ” ” — 6 Do. 6 p.c.Rich.Red.Deb. 100-105 oe 1024—103} 
214,740 rad Aug. 28 | 11} 114 | Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 167—172 oe 171 
244,200 ae ni & 8 Do. A Ord. . | 123—126 - 7 
1,287,500 ae July 24 . 5 | Bristol 5 p.c.max.. .. 9I—92a ** 92 
855,000 9 Sept. 25 7 8 | British Ord.. . °: + « | II§—z20* ee 116} 
100,000 at June 26 7 7 | Do. 7p.c. Pref... | 118—123 +. ee 
120,000 a i 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . 72—77 ee es 
100,000 10 May 22 6 e 7 Cape ee 64—7} ee 7 
100,000 To | Apr. 24 “t “t | + 4% p.c. Pref... . 6—7 ee - 
150,000 | Stk. June 26 4 4 Do. 4h p.c.Deb.. ; 71—76 ee 73 
626,860 per July 24 6 6 | Cardiff Con. Ord. . ° 97—100 oe a 
237,860 ” June 26 7% 74 | Do. 7} p.c. Red. Deb. - 103—106 +s ae 
157,150 ” Aug. 14 64 5 | Chester5 p.c.Ord.. . | | 86—g1b is 
1,513,280 oi July 24 6 6 Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. . | 91—o4 ** 92—94 
560,000 | ,, ” 6 6 . 34 p.c. Cap. . | g1—94 a 92} 
475,000 ~ June 12 3 3 s 3p.c. Deb. . | 56—59 ee ie 
800,000 “- m4Jan.15 | — — | Continental Union, Ltd. . 38—43 -2 39—40} 
200,000 as June 12 7 ee » 7 p.c. Pref, | 87—92 ee ee 
660,000 | ,, Aug. 28 64 6% | Croydon sliding scale | ' 100—103 
284,975 ” ” 3 5 | e max. div. . . ° 84—87 
492,270 | ,, Aug. 28 9 6 | DerbyCon.: , | ° + | 107—r10 
55,000 Aa July ro 4 4 |<: ‘+ 6 6 6 | 94—76c 
209,000 an Apr. 3 5 . | East Hull 5 p.c. max, . o* ee os 
1,002,180 10 | July 24 2 6 | European, Ltd.. . | : 74—8} oe 8—8} 
16,503,045 | Stk. | Aug. 14 53 54 | Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. | 944—96} +% 944—96¢ 
2,600,000 - = 3t 34 Do, 3% P.c.max. . OI1—64 ee 624—634 
4,062,235 %» - 4 4 | Be 4 p.c.Con, Pref. | 78—8r ‘a 79t—80, 
4,761,930 9 June 12 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 60—63 ee Be 
130,000 99 -- 10 10 =| Do. Io p.c. Bonds . ee 
42,000 ” — 7 7 Do. 7% p.c. Ilford Deb. ee rfl 
82,500 * Sept, rz 6: | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. Conv.) 95—100 o« 98 
258,740 ”» *» 5 5st | Do. at p.c.Conv. | 75—80 2 78} 
70,000 TO} Sept.25 | 19 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. . 153—16}* . 
86,600 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | to 10 Hornsey7p.c.. . . . | 7 8—143 - es 
¥1976,000 ” May 22 To 30 SCO Imperial Continental Cap.. 172—177 +3 172§—175 
203,950 o Aug. 14 3% 3 + 3# p.c. Red. Deb, | 68—7: _ ee 
235,242 *” Aug. 14 o Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord... | 95—100 me 190 
587,340 ” Aug. 14 5 5 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. . : | &9—gob +4 oe 
10,000 ae Sept. 25 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Red. Pref. 102—105°) 6s 
65,736 »» Aug. 28 8 9 Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap... | 120—125 
31480 * June 26 3 a:19 Do. 3 Pic. Deb., . | 53—58 ° 
, 75,000 5 »” 5 7 | Malta & Mediterranean | 34—3? és oe 
itt .ga0 Stk. June r2 4 4 | Montevideo, Ltd. . . | 54—59 ee 564—58 
1,975, 86 ” July 24 5% 5 | Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 82—83<d +1 be 
250,1 i sf 4 a 4p.c. Pref.. | 74—75d . * 
529,705 | ,, June 26 3¢ 34 | Do. 3¢ p.c. Deb. | 7o—72¢ | ee ee 
15,000 To | Aug. 28 | x7 | 21 | North Middlesex ro p.c. . 154 —16} | be se 
751940 10 = Its Ids | " 7Ppc. . | 11—r1h pam ee 
: Bec | Stk. May 8 9 7, | Orlental, ea...‘ * 99—102 j : 
— o June 26 71 7% | Plym’th& Ston’house 5 Pc. | 112—117 - ° 
ae 50 | Aug. 28 | 13 13 | IslandB .. . | g9—r02 i 
2,289 yoo 5° o | 12 2 «| tei ona Cc ie 95—100 - oo 
1289, — _ — | tiva ees ee | B/g—9/ +2/- —-9/t0 
gitetoo 100 = 2 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. ' 76—79° ee ; ying : 
omg 00 | Stk, uly 24 4 4 | Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. I9It | 53—5> oe ee 
serene » | June 26 4 4 Do. B. Aires 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 54—57 oa 
fonda ” » | 4 4 | Do. R'r P’te4p.c. Rd. Db. 54—57 oe 
pe 10 | Sept.25 6 6 | San Paulo 6p.c. Pref. . . 63—7}* - 
270,000 | § - July 1 | 5 5, |, Do.  s5p.c. Red. Deb. 41—43 os 
419,068 tk. | Aug. 28 5/8/4 5¢ | Sheffield A. , ° I0I—103¢ +1 
‘ * apg ” 9 |5/8/4 sé | TE a ty + |1TOt—~103¢ +r 
gh ” 9 5/8/4 st | a ee 101—r03¢ | +2 . 
6600's S to | June 12 6 $ | South African . | | * 7-9 a bbe 
‘son git tk. | Aug, 14 6} 5 | South Met.Ord.. 2 [|| 984—100} a 983—993 
1,895,445 me © : : | Do. oa eet, ea oe—98 + 3 
| ” e .C. —<- 59—62 ve 61—61 
| ems 0 Sept, 1: at Do, ft Pc. Red.Deb.| 101I—103 ie re ‘ 
tohe ” Aug. 28 8} | 8 | South Shields Con... 134—136d ia il 
"s68'A05 | Aug. 14 | 64 6% | South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. | 103—106 +1 — 
38,837 ” June 26 | 5 | 5 | Do. 5 p.c. Deb | 93—98 | 104—105$ 
anes » | May 8 i ie: South’mpt’n Ord: 5 p.c. max. 85—88 | “ ae 
Ag ” June 26 4 | 4 Do. 4 P.c.Deb.| 73—78 i ari 
eon Aug. 28 7 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref, . 101$-103$ ae 
faboon ” jae 26 | 6 6} Do. 6} Red. Deb 102—104 
882/275 ” uly 244 | 8 8 | Tottenham 
181,255 |” | ” | 6 6 Do. B3tp.c.| 99—r102 
258.207 ” June 2 | 4 | 4 
vs m | Aug. 28 |7/14/4) 5 es | 4 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | 7 
ae | and Epsom— | | 
255,626 ” July ro 9 9t | Wandsworth A SPC. «| 135—r40 | ia | - 
108,075 |” ” | 7 7 | Do. B 3h pct. . | 113—118 ne ; 
aoe | | ‘ | §/7/9 | 6/9/6 | Do, re a Se es } 
S5a'cck, | | bs | 6/7/9 | 6/9/6| New Ordinary, . . |”. APSE. a2 
ooo | ~ e.) ¢ | Wimbledon Spct.. . | II0—115 | a | 121§—r12} 
i) | | | | 
are | | J »” ve | 7 7 Epsom 5 p.ct.. + « | I5§—220 | a } ab 
Shape BS une 3 3 Spc.Debo. . . , *| 55—60 | pi ‘ak 
Rice ee eS 
Quotations ati—a.—Bristol, b. 


1,000,000 cubic feet Capacity, 
By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, 
Price 10/6 net. 





~Hverpool. ¢—Nottingham, d.—Neweastle, «—Shetield, + Bx, diy, 
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Preston Gas- Works Extensions.—The Preston Gas Company have 
acquired Hardshaw Hillock Farm, consisting of some 32 acres of land, 
lying to the north-west of Preston Junction. They are making appli- 
cation to the Board of Trade for powers to erect thereon plant for the 
manufacture and storage of gas to meet the growing demands within 
the area of supply. 


Hereford Gas-Works Inquiry.—An inquiry was held at Hereford 
last week into an application by the City Council to borrow £1200 to 
cover the cost of anew main. The Town Clerk, giving evidence, said 
the gas pressure had been faulty, so that people had been unable to 
cook their Sunday dinners, Asso many complaints had been received, 
the Corporation had laid down a 4-in. high-pressure main to supply the 
south area of the city. It came out in the course of questions regard- 
ing the mixing of water gas with coal gas at Hereford that the amount 
of carbon monoxide contained in the gas supplied to consumers was 
18 p.ct. The Inspector remarked that the Ministry of Health con- 
sidered this too high, and the percentage should not be more than 12. 
It was better to be on the safe side. 





The Burnley Gas Committee have decided to offer gas fires and 
radiators on the rental system. Fires will be fixed free, and loaned for 
an annual rental of 6s. 


“ Death from shock following burns” was the verdict at an inquest 
at-Stockton, on Thursday last, on Doreen Hardy, aged 15, of Bowser 
Street, whose’dress became ignited while she was lighting a gas fire. 





| 






The Chairman of the Rotherham Gas Committee (Alderman W, 
G. Bingham) has resumed his public duties in connection with the gas 
undertaking after a severe illness; and at the recent Council meetiag 
he was heartily welcomed. 


Rather than wait for the result of the appeal from the Bailhache 
judgment, Alderman R. W. Winnicétt, a member of the Plymouth 
Corporation, has resigned his Directorship of the Plymouth and 
Stonehouse Gas Light Company. . 


A gas poisoning case was investigated by the Barnsley Coroner at 
an inquest on Friday last on the body of a domestic servant named 
Greaves, who was found gassed in her bedroom at the Old Crown Inn, 
Penistone. The Coroner said there was nothing to suggest suicide, and 
he returned a verdict of “ Accidental poisoning by gas.” 


The men engaged on the coke-oven plant of Messrs. Dorman, 
Long, & Co., Warrenby Works, near Middlesbrough, have received 
seven days’ notice to cease their employment. At the expiration of 
this period they will be engaged from day to day. There are fears 
that the plant may have to be closed down altogether. About 120 men 
are affected. 


Last year there was a net profit of £1238 on the Tyldesley Gas 
Board’s operations, compared with a loss of £2000 three years ago. 
This increased the net balance to £3063. In April, 1923, the loan 
capital was £5961, and the amount borrowed during the year /{86o. 
Over £1181 has been paid off, which leaves the amount outstanding at 
£5640. More gas has been sold than in the previous year, and the 
amount of leakage has been decreased. 





Distribute the “GAS SALESMAN” Monthly Supplement 


Among your GAS SALES STAFF. 





Separate copies of each issue are printed. Nos. 1 to 9 are out of print ; but there are a few copies of the remainder (Nos. 10 to 33) still on sale. 





Price per 100, 35s.; 50, 18s:; per doz., 4s. 6d.—plus postage; single copies, 5d. (Stamps for single copies with order). 





WALTER KING, LTD., “GAS JOURNAL” OFFICES, 


11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, 








CALCULATOR 


FOR 


GAS CALORIMETRY 


DESIGNED BY 


Mr. H. J. HAILSTONE, 


of the Rochdale Corporation Gas Department. 





Invaluable to GAS EXAMINERS 
under the Gas Regulation Act and 
allemployed in WORKS TESTING 


(See Article in ‘* JOURNAL,” May 21, p. 523:) 


The Calculator consists of a Well-finished Metal 
Plate, about 74 in. in diameter, in the centre of 
which is a Celluloid Rotating Disc. 


The Scales are clear and well spaced, and are specially 
arranged so as to avoid any reversed readings. 


The Range is sufficient to include any results ob- 
tained with the “ Boys” Calorimeter with Gases of 
350 to 600 B.Th.U. gross. 





Price, Post free, 12/6 


To be obtained from 
WALTER KING, LTD., “GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 





DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION 


OF A 


12: MILLION GASHOLDER 


By R. J. MILBOURNE, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 





The work comprised in the pages of this Book 

was first published as a series of articles in 

the “Gas JourRNAL,” when it met with so much 

appreciation from the gas engineering fraternity 

that it was thought advisable to embody it in 
its present handy form. 





Size 7 in. by 9 in., Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, with num- 
erous illustrations in the text, and seven double-page plates. 





Price 7s. Gd. 


WALTER KING, LTD. “GAS JOURNAL” OFFICES, 





11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4- 






































